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Guest Editorial; .. 


T. W. GLAZE, Director, Agricultural Research Department, 
Swift and Company, Chicago, Illinois 

Have you noticed how some new developments 
catch on with a bang? At first it looks as if almost 
everybody is going to pick up the idea and put it to 
good use. 

The “fire” burns brightly . . . for a while. Then 
it seems to flicker and sputter, and almost goes out. 
For some unknown reason, progress slows down to a 
crawl. It makes you wonder what happened to your 
program that started off so well. 

If you have had this happen to you, then you have 
bumped into the problems of changing people’s habits. 
It is the same problem that concerns educational lead- 
ers as well as many industrial sales organizations. 

Your job as an agricultural teacher and leader is 
actually a sales job. You are selling ideas . . . ideas 
that will help the individual farmer or rancher do a 
better job. 

The sales force that considers farmers and ranchers 
their customers have a similar selling job. And, they 
have the same kind of problems you have. When 
bucking up against the problem of habits . . . they’ve 
had their “fires” flicker and sputter too. In fact, al- 
most every manufacturer wants to know how long it 
takes for farmers and ranchers to find out about a new 
product ... or, a new idea. And, how does he learn 
about it? 

Of course there are no final answers, but there are 
some clues that have been provided by some recent 
tests completed by agricultural colleges. You, too, 
can probably put some of these clues to work. 

Almost everyone is familiar with the meteoric rise 
of antibiotics and their use in livestock feeds. It was 
worked out several years ago. A few stories appeared 
in 1948 and 1949. Then the “fire” broke into a full 
fledged blaze in 1950. Everybody was talking about 
antibiotics . . . agricultural teachers, college professors, 
farm radio people, farm magazine editors and adver- 
tisers. 

How much effect did two years of the most intensive 
program ever seen in agriculture have on hog pro- 
ducers? Well, to find out, the Statistical Laboratory 
at Iowa State College interviewed 600 farmers in the 
fall of 1951. They found out that 62 out of every 
100 hog producers in Iowa had heard of the practice 
of using antibiotics in hog feed . . . 38 still hadn’t 
heard about it. About 55% were actually using hog 
feed with antibiotics in them. 

A lot of folks who had spent a lot of money on 
advertising, editors who had written many articles 
on antibiotics, and many others, were disappointed to 
hear that after two years, almost 4 out of 10 Iowa 
farmers still hadn’t heard about antibiotics in hog 
feeds. Yet when compared with the adoption of 
hybrid seed corn . . . or, the use of organic dusts on 


cotton in some areas, this was speedy work. 

What does this mean? It means that you cannot 
expect to change people overnight. It means that it 
takes much longer than most folks think to get 

(Continued on page 22) 
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In this (ssue... 


To take a look at our job as others see it, read 
Sup’t. Nickel’s appraisal on page 4. It will help you 
to get your “feet on the ground” in conducting your 
program. Dr. Juergenson’s challenging article is in 
somewhat the same vein as he urges us to keep up to 
date in identifying the services to be performed in 
vocational agriculture. 

Those of you who need better facilities for your 
departments will be interested in the procedure and 
results obtained in the Akron, Colorado community 
as reported by Paul Butterfield. Better facilities are 
one means of providing for growth in programs of 
vocational agriculture. The plan for establishing de- 
partments in Mississippi. reported by Troy Majure, 
deals also with the question of facilities. 

Photography is one of the neglected means for 
promoting vocational agriculture as well as providing 
a means for obtaining desirable teaching materials. 
Professor Coggin gives some excellent advice, well 
illustrated, in his plea for improving snap-shots. In- 
cidentally, the Magazine could benefit greatly if you 
will follow his advice in taking pictures and sending 
them in to illustrate your articles. This applies espec- 
ially to the Picture of the Month Contest. 

Supervised farming terminology is far from uni- 
form among us. Professor Armstrong has proposed 
definitions of our every day terms which should help 
us become a little more up-to-date in our thinking as 
well as in our terminology. 

Much concern is felt and expressed regarding the 
intentions of our students with regard to farming as 
an occupation. Walter Bjoraker reports his attempt 
to arrive at the factors associated with desire to re- 
main in farming. The procedures he used, as well as 
the results, should be of interest to others who may 
wish to work on the problem. 

Many teachers devote time to the preparation of 
judging teams. A. E. Frazier gives us the benefit 
of some of his successful experience in working with 
dairy judging teams. His emphasis upon the oppor- 
tunity for teaching as a part of training good judges 
is worthy of notice. Ralph Mowrer emphasizes the 
same theme but in connection with a variety of con- 
tests and exhibitions. 


The index to Volume 25, which ended with the 
June issue, is located in this issue so that it can be 
“lifted” out if anyone is interested in having it as a 
separate section apart from the issue as a whole. 
Please note the analysis of the contributions during 
the past year by contributors, by States and by 
Regions. 

This issue of the Magazine initiates a new Volume. 
A quarter century of unbroken publication has been 
due to the high degree of professional interest mani- 
fested by all who work in agricultural education. 
Volume 26 gets underway with a view to meriting 
the continuation of your support. 
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A comprehensive analysis of . . . 


The place of vocational agriculture 
in the public school system’ 


Dr. Vernon L. Nickel, State Superintendent 


I BELIEVE it important that all of us 

who are engaged in educational work, 
take time out occasionally to evaluate 
what we have done, restate our purposes, 
and clarify our objectives. You men are 
specialists in the teaching of a particular 
vocation. You are primarily interested in 
teaching young men and adults the sci- 
ence, the skills, the knowledge and all 
that is necessary for successful farming. 
When I say “successful farming,” I use 
the words in a broad sense. You and I 
are interested in teaching these young 
men to take their places in a rural com- 
munity as good citizens who are able to 
earn a satisfactory income from farm- 
ing. 

Your view point must be that of a 
teacher. You are not an agricultural 
technician, an extension worker, or one 
who administers agricultural programs. 
Your job is to teach. It is important 
that you analyze your activities and con- 
centrate on the job for which you are 
employed—the job of teaching rural 
youth and adults for successful rural 
life and citizenship. 

As teachers, we must be interested in 
the complete educational program of the 
school—not just our own special de- 
partment. Our objective should be to fit 
our special program into the school’s 
educational program so that all boys and 
girls may have an opportunity to get the 
most out of their schooling. Too often, 
the teacher forgets the needs and the 
desires of the student in his ambition to 
build up the enrollment in his own de- 
partment. The “master teacher” of voca- 
tional agriculture thinks in terms of im- 
provement for all the rural people of the 
community—not just those who plan to 
farm. 


Comprehensive Program 

The public school in our society is 
charged with the responsibility for pro- 
viding a comprehensive educational pro- 
gram available to all of the people. To 
have a comprehensive program, the 
needs of individuals and the community 
must first be determined and then an 
educational program provided by the 
school to meet these needs. In other 
words, not just any kind of an educa- 
tional system will produce the enlightened 
citizenry necessary in a republic. The 
education cannot be merely in terms of 
books, credits, diplomas and degrees, but 
it must be education for living a life as 
well as preparation for earning a living. 
Every person must recognize that all 
boys, girls, and adults need the kind of 
an education which will make them 
good citizens, intelligent consumers, and 
efficient producers. 


1Excerpts from an address before The North 
Central Regional Conference. 


of Public Instruction, Illinois 


Vocational education is not a thing 
apart. It must be an intergral part of 
good education if education is to meet 
the accepted aims and purposes. The 
development of each student must be 
continuous and integrated. It will fall 
short of the vocational aim unless at 
certain points and under certain con- 
ditions, conscious, honest and insistent 
attention is given to the training and 
development of skills necessary for vo- 
cational success. Vocational education is 
for everyone who works, and everyone 
in a republic should work. 


Vocational education, the oldest form 
of education known to man, is neces- 
sary as a means of competing in the 
struggle for existence and for human 
progress. In this modern world of ours, 
standards of achievement are so high 
and competition so keen that the un- 
trained person has small chance of suc- 
cess. 


Wide Range of Pupils 


The secondary school cannot confine 
itself exclusively to preparation for en- 
trance into professions; neither can it 
be limited to the education of youth in 
full-time attendance. The high school of 
today enrolls a far different cross-section 
of youth than did the high school of 
fifty years ago. The high school now en- 
rolls students with a wide variety of 
abilities, economic backgrounds and vo- 
cational interests. When we look at the 
occupations in which adults in our com- 
munity, State and Nation earn a living, 
we begin to see the importance of adapt- 
ing our high school program to meet 
the needs of all youth. 

High school students may be placed 
roughly in three major classifications: 
(1) The student who attends high 
school in preparation for entrance into 
college or some other advanced school- 
ing. (2) The student who does not in- 
tend to go to college and who has not 
decided on an occupational field after 
the completion of his high school edu- 
cation. (3) The student who is not plan- 
ning attendance in full-time school be- 
yond high school and who has made a 
tentative choice of his life work. 

The fields of vocational education have 
a major responsibility for most of the 
pupils of the latter two groups. It also 
has a responsibility for many persons of 
the first group who may attend college. 

The school administrator who knows 
for whom the vocational education pro- 
gram is intended will not limit the pro- 
gram to any ability level. Not all who 
lack interest or rebel at courses and 
subjects offered them are subnormal in- 
dividuals. Many simply have different or 
stronger ideas about what they want, or 


Superintendent Nickel was born and raised 
on a farm and has been in educational work 
for 40 years, as a teacher in a rural one- 
room school and a city school, as a school 
administrator and for the past 10 years as 
State Superintendent. 


their natural capacity is in other lines. 
Not all students of exceptional mentality 
are ordained for the professional careers. 
Many with above-average minds cannot 
afford a long period of formal educa- 
tion because of economic pressures. Vo- 
cational education must be made avail- 
able to all students. All vocational 
students must have the intelligence and 
ability to profit from the instruction 
given for the occupation involved. 


A school should provide an uninter- 
rupted program of instruction in agri- 
culture—for the in-school youth who 
needs instruction in agriculture to lay 
a foundation for his farming career; for 
the out-of-school young farmer who 
needs systematic instruction dealing with 
the problems of becoming established in 
a farming occupation and finally for the 
adult farmer who needs an educational 
service which will keep him informed on 
the latest developments and the most re- 
cent approved practices that affect the 
enterprises in his farming operations. 


Selection of Studonts 

High school students who are to be 
enrolled in vocational agriculture should 
be selected carefully to insure groups of 
farm boys who are interested in farming 
and who plan to become farmers. Stu- 
dents must understand that vocational 
agriculture is a vocational course am. has 
as its objective “establishment in farm- 
ing.” All members of the class should 
have facilities for conducting supervised 
farming programs with sufficient size 
and scope to contribute to the teaching 
of the knowledge, skills, and judgments 
necessary for successful farming. Of 
course, the interest of the students 
should be given a major consideration. 
Quite often, a boy with an intense in- 
terest in farming but with poor facilities 
at the start for a supervised farming 
program, becomes an outstanding student 
while in school and develops his farming 
program to the extent that he is able to 
get established in farming. 


The Future Farmers of America 

The Future Farmers of America has 
done more to focus the attention of the 
public on vocational agriculture than any 
other feature of your program. It takes 
the work of your department in the full 
view of students, parents, rural people, 
and city people. Everyone is interested 
in the activities and accomplishments of 
the Future Farmers. The State news- 
paper clipping service forwarded to our 
office, in one month alone, more than 500 
newspaper stories dealing with the Fu- 
ture Farmers of America. Fairs, radio 
programs, civic clubs, etc., feature the 
FFA. This organization has caught the 
interest of the public, has added incentive 
to the students to improve their work, 
and furnishes the school and the agri- 
culture teacher an enthusiastic rural 
youth organization which is glad to work 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Two views of the new Akron, Colo., buildin 


construction of the building can be seen from these interior views. 


Our community financed an 
agriculture building 


PAUL G. BUTTERFIELD, Vo-Ag Instructor, Akron, Colorado 


UR TOWN has 

a new, entirely 
modern vocational 
agriculture build- 
ing costing $15,000. 
This all came about 
as a result of a 
new plan now gain- 
ing wide acceptance 
throughout the 
western states. The 
chief advantage of 
the plan is that the 
money was raised, 
the building built, 
and everything accomplished without the 
necessity of a bond vote by the people 
of the district. 


Our county system, comprising 2,100 
square miles of high plains non-irrigated 
farm land, has the shadow of reorgani- 
zation hanging over its future. With the 
Situation as it is, there is great doubt if 
any bond issue for such a building pro- 
gram would carry. 


At one time there were 7 or 8 voca- 
tional agriculture departments in the 
high schools of the county. Depression, 
drought, lack. of qualified teachers, and 
short budgets had gradually eliminated 
them until by 1952 none were left. Where 
and how to start again was a problem. 


Paul G. Butterfield 


However, demand in a primarily agri- 
cultural community for the benefits of 
the Ag program brought a huddle in 
which a plan, now widely adopted, came 
into being. 


Community Representatives Organize 


Farmers and businessmen, interested’ 


in keeping worthy boys on farms, and 
at the same time insuring the future of 
agriculture in the county, met to draw 
up a plan of operation. Some of the 
people who were farsighted enough to 
see this need were: Superintendent M. C. 
Nolte of the Washington County High 
School System; Bertin K. Bateman, 


farm planner of the soil conservation; 
Fred Fassler, Sr., farmer and school 
board member; John Holtorf, farmer 
who later became president of the or- 
ganization; Louis Fassler, businessman 
who was building committee chairman; 
Fred Fassler, Jr. W. C. Hayes, and 
Del Venrick. 


Since hope of voting bonds was out, 
what procedure could be used to obtain 
money with which to build a building? 

A committee called on Sam Chutkow, 
a lawyer and friend of agricultural edu- 
cation. What could Sam do to help them 
with their plan? 

Mr. Chutkow, who worked out most 
of the details of the plan, went to work. 
The first step was to organize the sup- 
porters of the plan into a non-profit 
corporation under the laws of Colorado. 
This involved a constitution, by-laws, a 
board of directors, and the printing of 
bonds, or shares of stock in the com- 
pany. The name chosen for the organiza- 
tion was the Vocational Ag Club, In- 
corporated, with a board of directors of 
seven members, plus the high school 
superintendent and the vocational Ag man 
as ex-officio members. The number of 
shares was to be 150 one hundred dollar 
shares, or a total of $15,000. Anyone 
purchasing a share was to have a vote at 
the annual meeting, but no one. person, 
no matter how many shares he owned, 
was to have more than. one voting 
share. As wide support as possible was 
provided, in order to gain moral, as well 
as financial, support for the plan. The 
group felt that the more people who had 
money invested in the venture, the more 
support they would give. A total of 49 
different individuals purchased stock in 
the company, with most of it coming 
from one or two large investors. 


A Building Committee 
A building committee next took up the 
actual planning of the building, with the 
school board, the state supervisor of 


showing one end of the shop space and a portion of the classroom. The general shape and 


agricultural education, Al Bunger of 
Denver, and with various contractors. 
After the plans were agreed on by all 
parties, the actual work of getting the 
work done rested with L. E. Fassler, 
building committee chairman, who did 
an excellent job of translating into 
reality the wishes of the community. 
The first meeting was on April 1, 1952, 
and the date of July 1 was set for com- 
pletion. However, due to certain short- 
ages of labor and materials, it was not 
completed until in time for the opening 
of school in September. 


An Agreement Made 


An agreement was drawn up between 
the two corporations—the Vocational Ag 
Club, Inc., being the landlord; and the 
Washington County High School Dis- 
trict, the tenant. This agreement, called 
an Indenture, was essentially like any 
other lease with the additional provisions 
as follows: 

1. The school district would pay 
rental for 10 years on the building at the 
rate determined in the Indenture. At the 
end of that time, the rental would equal 
the cost of the building, which would 
then revert to the tenant and title would 
change hands at that time. 


2. The tenant, in this case the school 
district, would provide insurance, opera- 
tion, such as gas, water, and électric 
power, and maintenance, as well as pro- 
viding a vocational Ag teacher for the 
department. Any changes in the building 
would first have to be approved by the 
landlord. 


3. The annual payments were set 
forth specifically in the Indenture, and 
could be retired at the end of a five year 
period. This was to enable the district 
to allow retirement if they had the 
money at any time after the five year 
period was up. 

4. Any money paid to stockholders 
would be on a prorated basis annually, 
depending on the number of shares held. 


An Example for Others 
After dedication and appropriate cere- 
monies on the evening of October 30, 
1952, the Akron Vocational Ag Building 
stands as a monument to the ingenuity 
(Continued on page 17) 
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How to 


Improve your 
snap shots 


A few simple precautions 
can make a difference 


J. K. Coggin, Teacher Education, 
N. C. State College 


A NUMBER of teachers of agricul- 

ture have requested me to write an 
article on how to make good pictures. 
This is quite an order. However, any 
teacher can make a good picture if he 
will observe a few general principles 
and have the patience and eagerness to 
do it. This article will deal with only a 
few basic suggestions on how to arrange 
and get the picture rather than with a 
lot of details about operating the camera, 
selecting different type films and dozens 
of other things, which if well treated 
would fill a book. 

A booklet on how to operate the 
camera is furnished you when you pur- 
chase the camera. Follow the instruc- 
tions given in this booklet. Aids for the 
amateur or professional photographer 
are available at every photographic sup- 
ply counter on how to make good pic- 
tures. Secure copies and study them 
with the determination to learn. 


Now, let me give you a few sugges- 
tions based on my experience in making 
pictures. Two of these suggestions are 
basic to all pictures. The others are ac- 
companied by illustrations. 


Plan Your Picture for a Specific Purpose 


You must have some purpose in mind 
or you would not be making the picture. 
If your picture is to show an improved 
farming practice be sure you have all the 
important elements of the practice in the 
picture correctly arranged to show it. 
Move up as close as possible with the 
camera to show all details. If your pic- 


Picture No. 2 
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ture is to show ac- 
tion, be sure the 
action is natural 
and normal for the 
practice and situation. If you are making 
a picture of a still subject, a landscape, a 
person or persons, or just a record snap 
shot, feature the things most important. 


Picture No. | 


Use Only One Kind of Film for Your 
First Year as an Amateur 
The less you have to learn the better 
you can learn it. At least, this is a safe 
statement for the beginning photogra- 
pher. The Super XX film, or its equiva- 
lent in type and speed, is a good all- 


(All pictures by J. K. Coggin) 


Picture No. 5 


purpose film. With this film, the K-2 
filter, and a medium priced camera you 
can learn to make good pictures if you 
want to. 


Take Everything out of the Picture That Does 
Not Contribute to it. Picture |. 

This is a trite statement of a most im- 
portant step. The picture of the egg il- 
lustrates the result of following this pro- 
cedure. My purpose in making this pic- 
ture was to show what an egg is like 
and nothing else except to provide a 
faint suggestion of its resting place. You 
will need to study methods of lighting, 
selection of appropriate backgrounds and 
exposure charts before success with ob- 
jects like this. You can improve on this 
one. 


Take Advantage of Existing Back Grounds 
when Planning your Pictures. Pictures 2 and 3 


The pictures of the stand for the 
machinist and leg vises illustrate what 
happens when you fail to utilize the best 
existing background (see picture at left), 
and what happens when you make best 
use of the background available (see pic- 
ture to the right). This vise stand was 
stationed near the wide open door of the 
shop. The first shot was made looking 
out of the shop door using the shrubs 
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Picture No. 6 


outdoors as a background. The shrubs 
clutter up the picture and are in no way 
related or contribute to it. The second 
picture was made from the opposite side 
without moving the vise stand. In this 
case, the dark and distant walls of the 
shop faded out of this shot and left an 
almost solid black background. The walls 
of the shop were too far from the flash- 
bulb to be lighted up enough for film 
exposure. The result is a clear cut pic- 
ture showing details of the vises and 
stand. 

Had the walls or any other back- 
ground been close-up, they would have 
formed part of the picture. 


If the Subject to be Photographed Does 
Not Have an Appropriate Back Ground, 
Provide One when Possible. Picture 4. 

The background for the portable elec- 
tric drill on stand was provided by hang- 
ing a large sheet of white paper at least 
four feet back of it. The greater the 
distance of backgrounds from the sub- 
ject, the better in order to simplify the 
problem of eliminating the shadows. If 
shadows are desired, adjust the back- 
ground closer to the subject. 


A Picture Should Tell its Own Story and to 
do so It Must be Complete. ‘Picture 5 

The baby and its mothe¥* were not 
available when the picture,.was first 
planned. They were sent for and included 
to make the story complete.” The picture 
itself may not be too good but it does 
tell the story. ;% 

Plan in detail what you want in the 
picture and work to get it. Most pictures 
are created in the mind. They are not 
accidents. The camera is only a tool to 
record the picture you have planned for 
and arranged, first in your mind and 
second in reality. It takes planning, 
patience, time and often a lot of work 
to plan a picture that will tell the story 
you are working for. 


Put "Life" in Your Outdoor Pictures. Pic- 
tures 6 and 7 

Capture the clouds and all elements 
seen by the natural eye. All the amateur 
needs for this is a medium yellow (K-2) 
filter with adapter ring and shade, avail- 
able at all photo supply counters. The sky 
in the above pictures would have been 
cloudless had the filter not been used. 
The medium yellow filter is all you need 


for general outdoor shots—no need to 
buy a trailer load of gadgets to get good 
pictures. 

You use twice as much exposure when 
using the medium yellow filter. For ex- 
ample: If you are using Super XX film, 
or its equivalent in speed, and ordinarily 
expose with camera settings of F16 at 
100 second in bright daylight, stop down 
to F1l at 100 second when using the 
filter. Make other exposure adjustments 
accordingly. 


Note the foregrounds in these pic- 
tures. See suggestion no. 12 and discus- 
sion of foregrounds, 


Utilize Diagonal Lines, "Angles," to Draw 
the Eye to the Center of Interest in the 
Picture. Picture 8. 


Again, you must plan carefully to get 
best results. The lines or angles may or 
may not be distinct in the picture. The 
picture (No. 8) “pulls” your eye to what 
is being done by utilizing very distinct 
and harsh lines. (See picture no. 14 for 
less distinct angles and lines). Criti- 
cisms: The picture is “incomplete” in 
that the worker is not properly dressed 
for his job. He should have on work 
clothes as commonly worn by the elec-. 
trician. 


Provide for “Contrast” in all Black and 
White Pictures. Picture 9 


This calf would have been “lost” with- 
out the dark background. Try photo- 
(Continued. on page 8) 


Picture No. 9 
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Picture No. 10 


graphing a bald-headed man in front 
of a white background and you will 
“lose” the top of his head. Generally, 
utilize dark backgrounds for light sub- 
jects and light backgrounds for dark 
subjects. In group pictures of people or 
multiple objects that range from dark to 
light, place darkest objects close to 
camera, particularly if picture is artifi- 
cially lighted with flash bulbs. 


In Farm Scenes and Subjects Containing 
Multiple Objects, Position your Camera at 
a Point Where all Objects may be Seen. 
Picture 10 

This picture of a field of stacked pea- 
nuts was taken from the top of a build- 
ing in order to separate the stacks. Note 
the diagonal lines and shadows. 

The stacks and other. interesting de- 
tails in the landscape would not have 
shown in the picture had the camera 
been snapped just above ground level. 
Try to utilize diagonal or side lighting, 
especially with round objects. 


A Close-up of a Little is Often Better than 
the Whole Thing. Picture I! 


The purpose for its use will again be 
a factor in deciding on how much to in- 
clude in the picture. Detail cannot be 
shown with distant shots. The medium 
yellow filter was used here to bring out 
the clouds and provide a light back- 
ground. 

The sky with or without clouds often 
provides the best possible background for 
close-up field shots. 


Picture No. I! 
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Picture No. 13 


lf Action is Part of the Job, be Sure to 
Capture the Action in Your Picture. Pictures 
12 and 13 


The above pictures were shot with 
the K-2 yellow filter to bring out the 
sparks, In the welding picture, the elec- 
tric arc was the only source of light. 
The picture of the grinding rock and 
chisel was lighted with photoflood. Is the 
picture “complete”? We don’t know 
about the goggles. Perhaps a glove 
should have been worn to meet highest 
safety standards. 


Provide a Foreground for Landscape Pictures 
and Pictures that Include Distant Objects. 
Picture 14 


The picture of Pilot Mountain, North 
Carolina, was made two miles from the 
pilot knob at the top of the mountain. 
By “framing” the knob with a fore- 
ground of tree branches and by including 
the road, “distance” was recorded in the 
picture. The road and tree branch lines 
draw the eye to the center of interest 
as illustrated in picture no. 8. It just 
would not get partly cloudy the day this 
picture was made. The K-2 filter picked 
up all the available hazy clouds. 


Picture No. 15 


Use Side or Better Almost Back-Lighting 
when Making Snow Scenes. Picture 15 

The back lighting provides texture 
which can only be captured by recording 
the shadows of the snow particles. When 
snow scenes are shot with the sun back 
of the camera there are no shadows to 
record. Use K-2 filter. Oo 


Men are never so likely to settle a 
question rightly as when they discuss it 
freely. —Thomas Macaulay 
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Some guides in 


Starting a new Vo-Ag 
department 


which have proved useful 


HERE are many 

problems to be 
dealt with in start- 
ing a new depart- 
ment. When a 
school begins to in- 
vestigate the re- 
quirements for es- 
tablishing a new 
department, the lo- 
cal school officials 
should contact the 
State Director of 
Vocational Educa- 
tion or members of 
the supervisory staff for vocational agri- 
culture. Of course, the first questions 
asked by the local officials are what are 
the requirements that have to be met by 
the local school and when can we expect 
to begin our program. Much pick and 
shovel work is necessary before the local 
school is approved. The proper proce- 
dure for establishing a vocational agri- 
curture department in a school requesting 
aid is for a member of the state super- 
visory staff to thoroughly indoctrinate 
the local officials as to the purposes and 
philosophy of vocational education in 
agriculture. Also, explain in detail the 
policies of the State Vocational Board 
governing the establishment of a voca- 
tional agriculture department in a high 
school. Before the State Vocational 
Board can approve a school for a voca- 


Troy V. Majure 


in Mississippi 
Troy V. Majure, District Supervisor, 
Utica, Mississippi 


tional agriculture department, there must 
be sufficient.funds available on the state 
level for reimbursement on the teacher’s 
salary. 

The basis for establishing vocational 
agriculture in any high school in Missis- 


9 


sippi is that it shall be a four year 
accredited school and provisions shall 
be made for: 


1. Service area of the school to con- 
sist of not less than 75 square miles of 
territory. 

2. Enrollment of not less than 100 
high school students in the upper four 
grades. 

3. Facilities consisting of a classroom 
and farm shop constructed according to 
plans and specifications furnished by the 
Division of School Building Service of 
the Department of Education. 


4. Library, laboratory and shop equip- 
ment (recommended by the District Su- 
pervisor) sufficient to give satisfactory 
instruction in farm mechanics, in order 
to meet the needs of the individual in 
his particular area. 

5. A comfortable teacher’s home that 
will be in keeping with good living stand- 

(Continued on page 17) 


os LEGEND 


A—Lumber Room and Rack 
B—Chart Rack 

C—Store Room 

D—Book Case * 

E—Visual Aids 
F—Mimeograph File Cabinet 
G—Racks for Belts and Nuts 
H—Tool Room 

I—Hall 

J—Office 

K—Class Room 

L—Store Room 

M—Toilet 

N—Wood Work Bench 
O—Band Saw 

P—Planer 

Q—Radial Arm Saw 
R—Jointer ’ 
S—Medicine Cabinet 
T—Wash Basin” 

U—Towel Rack 

V—Sheet Metal Bench 
W-—Sheet and Cold Metal Cabinet 
X—Cold. Metal Bench 
Y—Drill Press 

Z—Tool Grinder 


AA—Anvil 

BB—Forge 

CC—Forge Cabinet 
DD—Electric Welding Cabinet 
EE—Electric Welder 
FF—Leather Work Cabinet 
GG—Leather Work Bench 
HH—Tool Fitting Bench 
II—Tool Fitting Cabinet 
JJ—Saw Filing Rack 
KK-—Shop 

LL—Bulletin Rack 
MM—Boys Book Shelf 
NN—Bulletin Board 
OO—Chalk Board 
PP—Magazine Rack 
XI—Table Saw 
TC—Teachers Case 

S&C 

HS—Shelf & Hook Strip 
SS—Book Shelves 
WT—Welding Table—18” x 24” 
HB—Hose Bibb 
FD—Floor Drain 
WC—Water Cooler 


Floor Plan — Agricultural Laboratory Building 
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The place of - - - tect 


(Continued from page 4) ‘ 


for the benefit of the school and the 
- community. j 

However, as teachers, you should not 
forget that fundamentally, the Future 
Farmers of America were organized as 
a device for teaching. Through the Fu- 
ture Farmers of America, you have the 
opportunity of teaching rural leadership, 
cooperation, group action, public speak- 
ing, thrift, parliamentary procedure, so- 
cial service, and above all, citizenship. 
In your regular class work,-laboratory 
work, and on the farm, you have the 
opportunity to teach the boy the prin- 
ciples of farming, the skills needed in 
farming, and how to earn a living as a 
farmer. Through the FFA, you have the 
opportunity of teaching him to live on 
a farm as an individual who is willing 
to accept the responsibilities of rural 
citizenship. You can help him fulfill the 
ambition which he expressed as a fresh- 
man when he recited the FFA Creed, 
ending with these words: “I believe that 
rural America can and will hold true 
to the best traditions in our national 
life, and that I can exert an influence 
in my home and community which will 
stand solid for my part in that inspiring 
task.” 


Out-of-School Young Farmers 


We should keep in mind that voca- 
tional agriculture is intended for the 
youth and adults out of high school as 
well as higt. school students. Too many 
of our public schools are confining their 
educational efforts to the high school 
students when in reality, the out-of- 
school youth have a greater need for 
vocational training. Nearly every com- 
munity has from 25 to 100 young men 
who have finished high school or 
dropped out of school and are now try- 
ing to get established in farming. Here 
is one of the most fertile fields for vo- 
cational agriculture. These farm youth 
have made their decisions, and they in- 
tend to become farmers. They need all 
the help you can give them in meeting 
the problems which they will encounter 
as they become established in farming. 


Adult Farmers 


I can remember the time when farm- 
ers ridiculed the “learning” which some 
men obtained at a State College of Agri- 
culture. Very few farmers were willing 
to attend an extension meeting or enroll 
in a short course offered by the agricul- 
ture instructor in the local high school. 
That is not the situation today. For ex- 
ample, in my State, approximately 15,000 
adult farmers are enrolled this year in 
adult farmer courses offered by more 
than 400 high schools. I imagine that a 
similar situation exists in your own 
States. I have not included in the above 
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Who writes what you read? 


A TOTAL of two hundred and sixty- 
seven articles have appeared in 
Volume 25 of the Magazine. This is ex- 
clusive of a few items in the nature of 
announcements and copy supplied by 
your Editor, It does not include con- 
tribution of* pictures used separately 
from articles such as on the cover page 
and in the Pictures of the Month page. 


Teachers have contributed over half 


25. Only six States and Territories have 
failed to furnish one or more articles. 
Seven other States and Territories have 
one contribution each to their credit. 
Pennsylvania and Ohfo lead in the fre- 
quency of contributions. The following 
data reveal additional analysis of the 
location of the contributors to Volume 
25, listed in the Index found elsewhere in 
this issue. 


of the. articles. @utside of our own Source of Contributions 
group’of workers in vocational agricul- Items Percentage 
ture there have been 42 contributions or Teachers ______ aa 56.2 
almost sixteen per cent of the total. Supervisors 22... 19 71 
The North Central Region has been Teacher Trainers... 56 21.0 
represented most frequently in Volume Others .................... 42 15.7 
Contributions by Regions and States 
North Atlantic Region—73 
Connecticut 0... 4 Massachusetts ........ 4 Pennsylvania .......... . 18 
Delaware ............-_ 1 New Hampshire .....4 Rhode Island ........ 0 
SS eae oS Vee asst ie 
| rae 4 New York 17. West Virginia ........ 6 
Pacific Region—34 
RIT oinceteecsivtince Jc: ‘Rese S” ies Fe iS = 2 
CHEINEO ccc 7 Montana oot 6 
Celie WA. 3 Nevada 2 Washington 6 
CS EES: 1 New Mexico ............... ,. Sie 1 
North Central Region—106 
Re ek ST i een W...... ae” Si 2 
, ON ad ae ete 4 Minnesota SET 18 
pO ee ee . 9 Missouri South Dakota .............. 1 
pS 0 Nebraska Wisconsin .................-- 16 
ONIN cininctircinscencemnticion 0 
Southern Region—SO0 
Alsbama .............. 0 ne eee . 6 Tennessee 4 
pS nes ee Ul ee ae Re 7 
a ei: he eee ae 6 
Georgia ........ 3 Puerto Rico ............... 0 Not Classified—4 
Louisiana 3 South Carolina ........ 0 


figures approximately 10,000 veterans 
who are enrolled in Institutional On- 
Farm Training.‘ Surely this is a clear 
indication that adult farmers will attend 
special courses organized for them if 
the courses will (1) give them informa- 
tion. which they can use in their farming 
operations, (2) be offered at a time 
which will permit their attendance. This 
adult farmer group is the third and the 
largest group in the community which 
should be served by the agricultural de- 
partment of the secondary school. 


Conclusions 


I realize that I have outlined a big 
and difficult job for the teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture who intends to offer a 
complete program of agricultural educa- 


OCheme for August... 


“School and Community Services” 


tion in his community. Certainly, a pro- 
gram of agricultural education in any 
community cannot be complete unless it 
includes organized instruction in agri- 
culture for (1) farm boys who are in 
high school, (2) farm boys who are out 
of school, and (3) adult farmers. This 
complete job of agricultural education 
in a community can be done. Some of 
you are doing it now. Boards of educa- 
tion and school adminstrators are begin- 
ning to see tWe vision of a complete 
program of agricultural education in 
their communities. With their coopera- 
tion and assistance, the “master” teacher 
of vocational agriculture will not be 
satisfied until he is able to offer organ- 
ized instruction in agriculture to all the 
farm people of his community. 

School administrators and_ school 
boards must recognize the importance of 
the students’ farm practice program and 
the advantages of teaching on the farm 
if they are to have a good vocational 
agriculture department. Wherever you 
find a vocational agriculture department 
with good farm practice programs being 
conducted by the students, there you will 
find a functional program of vocational 
education in agriculture. 
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EVALUATION Arranging a Small Sh Paul Dixon, Teacher, W. 1 
Year 1952” Ohio » ie vedi Ae 
Trends Indicated by the fawn Sa of Former Stu- 
dents—H. W. Sanders, Teacher ucation, Virginia Poly- Year 1953 
technic Institute . August His Farm Shop Pays—David C. Brandon, Jr., Teacher, 
Let’s Take Positive Action—J. C. Atherton, Teacher Edu- triumph, Minnesota February 
cation, University of Arkansas October A Combination Shop—Durwood R. Carmen, Teacher, Madi- 
Evaluating the Work of Veterans’ Teachers—F. U. Wolfe, son, New Yor February 
Teacher, Middlesex, North Carolina November ig fer — Mestenice ja Hawaii—Richard S. Suzui, 
eacher, Lihue, nai, Hawaii February 
Year 1953 Drawing in Farm Mechani D Hartzog, Teach - 
The FFA—The Vehicle or a Wheel—Alfred H. Krebs, pos mn Washington State College ee ae February 
Teacher Education, University of Illinois. . ..May Using the Summer Months to Prepare for Teaching Farm 
Evaluating the Productive Swine Enterprise Project—J. D. Mechanics—M. G. McCreight, Teacher Education, Uni- 
Thomas, Teacher, Waynetown, Indiana May versity of Nebraska 3 June 
Dynes Gre dng om <> Projects—Henry Kennedy, - 
eacher, Williamston, Michigan ay 
a mae Program—Leonard F. Luce, Teacher, on FARMING PROGRAMS 
azenovia, Wisconsin ay 
a srningse Evaluate Ph pm PR... pane~seleer L. Year 1952 
ocum, Department o ura ocio 2 ashington ; ; . : 
3 State Collere me ingt May Segervion’s Pesala | Pee rae, Re song College Education— July 
valuation Improves the In-service Program for Beginning stall = bs wee . 
begs tree ma E. Ritchie, Teacher Education, Ohio ai mS —— — Daivenicy be rahe H. Sentient 
tate University -.. ay evelopment of Farming Programs that Lead to Establish- = 
Evaluation of the Young Farmer Program—George R. ment in Farming—Jim Hamilton, Teacher, Audubon, lowa.Se tember 
P' 
Evans, Teacher, Conway, North Carolina_..................... May and June Meet f P. “Corp? : 
Evaluation in the FFA—Lloyd J. Phipps, Teacher Educa- . “Coiffin, Texches pee ene Pregrame—Wassen 
ce Uaisentne of Waneue , May . Griffin, Teacher, Needville, Texas. October 
Records and Data Are Necessary for Evaluation—Charles Y 1953 
Drawbaugh, Teacher, Valley View, Pennsylvania May T one: ‘ " — 
Advisory omanisgecs Needed in Evaluating Programs— ne % _ Consett of 0 Tadipiduss: Booming Presse 2iie J. 
IVISOF . A s ‘ enn Z. evens, 
Cedric Lafley, Supervisor, Vermont od Graduate Student, University of Mi Februa 
ty 
FARMER CLASSES 
FUTURE FARMERS 
Year 1952 
Use of Veterans’ Class Activities to Improve Public Rela- T ~_ Year 1952 
fone Joe Clifford, County Agricultural Agent, Sher- Jul he bv go Sree Activity—John Jul 
urn, Minnesota uly y, = eS ’ ille, on - uly 
The Cooperative Study of Institutional On-Farm Training Chapter Publications Serve Their Purpose—Bond L. Bible, 
in Comtoal Pegon—Ctesenes > Rn gh am | nee iene ee ae See. ————s e July 
tion, Iowa State College, an obert L. Hayward, Super- Prarents—. ey to Improving 
visor, Bee s y ait October the FFA Chapter—E. H. Fier, Teacher, New Ulm, Min- 
Course Content in Institutional On-Farm Training in Cen- pines 7 : July 
tral Region—Charles E. Perdue, Graduate Student, Iowa eeping an FFA Public Relations Program—Herbert F. 
_—— oy _ Dean A. Elliott, Graduate Student, rs moet ett, Veterans Instructor, West Springfield, Massachu- jul 
owa State College ictober poentoon 7 - uly 
Preparing Teachers for Young Farmer Opportunities—Glenn Guest Editorial—Ray L. Cuff, Regional Manager, Livestock 
= Stevens, Teacher Education, Pennsylvania State Col- - na ppcsqrvation, Sae., Masms oy. an. i Bibi August 
e ovember s re tective—-bon: ° ible, 
What’s Hindering the Development of the Young Farmer Teacher, Morgantown, West Virginia oon August 
Program ?—Harold R. Cushman, Teacher Education, Ver- v . 7h ee De © ome be ee =| > 
mont ovember , 0 ounty Agricultural School, Wal- 
Adult Education in Forksville, Pennsylvania—T. Dean pole, Massachusetts : August 
Witmer, Teacher, Forksville, Pennsylvania November Contributions of the FFA to the Community—Joseph K. 
Never a Dull Moment in Collinsville’s Adult Study Group— Scott, Teacher. Williamsport, Maryland October 
ohn Fox, Teacher, Collinsville, Oklahoma November Future Farmers Participate in Conservation—Ray L. Bright, 
Effectiveness of Institutional On-Farm-Training in Ohio— Teacher, Millheim, Pennsylvania October 
J. H. Lintner, District Supervisor, Columbus, Ohio..........November An_ FFA Safety Program—Harold J. Haynes, Teacher, 
Barnyard Philosophers—Henry McDougal, Teacher, North Troy, Vermont October 
Rushville, New York Meovember Improving the FFA Chapter—H. W. Welton Teacher, Kear- 
Cooperation in Young Farmer Education—Wilbur Rose, ney, Nebraska - December 
Teacher, Punxsatawney, Pennsylvania November Criteria for Evaluating FFA Money-making Activities— 
Institutional On-Farm Training in Vermont—Edward O. Lloyd J. Phipps, Teacher Education, University of Illinois....December 
— Atlantic City Electric Co., Atlantic City, New = » Piseacing the FPA Program—Vernon V. Luther, Teacher, 
ersey November Neponset, iMinois b 
A Program for the Wives of Veterans and Young Farmers— Publicity Gets Results for the FFA—Harold Gilkey, 
William Knight, Teacher, Gaylord, Michigan November Teacher, Longview, Washington b 
Serving Adult Farmer Needs in a Community—Robert L. Chapter Improvement Is Possible—Alfred C. Rhonemus. 
Moore, Teacher, Weimer, Texas November Teacher, Lynchburg, Ohio ‘ b 
The Form of Adult Education Varies—Marion T. Jenkins, Improve Through Better Programs—R. W. Caughell 
Sn “eee, wo <—- tas a . November eacher, Fairmount, Indiana : - ° December 
udio-visual Materials and Methods in I-O- raining in P “ 
Central Region—Marshall G. Warren, Teacher, Sedalia, a Sake, kee ee te 
Nort arolina ovember ; : ; F 
Regemmengetions of, Vetssane 2 ne of —_ bi, Be mug = Bg FS ora Sates B. Dalley, bh 
armer Training Programs—Willar . Anderson, Grad- : 4 cat 
‘ uate Stu dent, Towa State. College oe oa a ae Visit—Fred H. Cornaby, Area Su- . " 
valuation o: ethods Used in I-O-F Training in the Cen- ; . . epee teed 
tral Region—James D. Hamilton, Teacher idoaadica, Montana FFA Entertains Canadian Future Farmers... December 
Uuiccssite of Tasnenee Satine Public Speaking as a Leadership Activity—L. R. Hump 
Teaching Adult Farmers—J. N. Weiss, Teacher Education reys, Visiting Professor, Louisiana State University... December 
University of Ilacis November Developing FFA Officers—R. A. Rossmiller, Teacher, Roch- 
Orgenisstions! Procedures for Young Farmer Programs— ester, Wisconsin December 
. N. Hobgood, Jr., Graduate Student, Selz C. Mayo, “I So Move Ye—’”—Ivan E. Head, Teacher, Alstead, New 
Assec. Prof. Rural Sociology, and C. C. Scarborough, ampshire b 
Teacher Education, North Carolina State College... November Goals Must Be Set—Lawrence W. Drabick, Teacher, Leh- 
Organized Fae ge a as —~ Education—Edward R. I man, Pennsylvania D b 
stiggs, Teacher, Halfway, Oregon N b mproving Chapter Meeti ‘ i 
Need for Further Training for Veterans and Other Rural veorme North Dakota ee ne > Dann aes December 
Groups—-Clarence L. Rhodes, Teacher, Palisade, Colo- A Follow-up Study of State Farmers in Georgia—W. C. 
rado November Long, Graduate Student, orgia b 
Starting Out-of-School Groups—B. W. Barnes, Teacher, What Becomes of Our State Far ?—B. R. Mill 
yee: won Virginia 7 November Teacher, Live Oak, Florida Me eanscertieiet : tba December 
oung Farmer Program Presents Challenging Problems— Developing a P : y 
Fred H. Cornaby, Area Supervisor, Utah November 'F Heset Teacher, Mansteld, Penneyivanien , 
Year 1953 ——s Ringe Ric, Advisers—Floyd Northrop, District hs, 
Trends in the Progress of Veterans’ Farm Training in Ar- i : 
ieqene— a. otz, Research Specialist, University of oe re Seegete Et. ~ yam, Tene, Fat D b 
rkansas_ ... ee wes January Preparing Effective Exhibits for the FFA—Do 
ey ne ~*~ ~_ntienned Williams, Teacher, Beret Toumer, Kent, Washington n Orr, a 
“Kar-marked” Time for Adult Education—G. S. Ginler Plan Your Chapter Meetings—Emory V. O’Neal, Teacher. 
Teacher, Canal Winchester, Ohio : May gant Fue, Fieite . -----~---December 
Evaluating Adult Farmer Education in a Summer Pro- What About a Third Degree in the FFA?—Howard Chris. 
ram—Walter P. Schroeder, Teacher Education, Michigan tensen, Teacher, Bunkerville, Nevada b 
tate College June Financing with Pop Corn—Richard A. Chauncey, Teacher, 
Cato-Meridian, New York b 
FARM MECHANICS Year 1953 
Year 1952 a foe Rabie — Show Py of bo ba 
a ional Agriculture Program—D. A. Storms, Teacher, 
Color Conditioning in the Farm Shop—Clinton D. Zollinger, City, Florida = sri ae January 
Teacher, Kaysville, Utah Septemb Financing the Chapter—Herschel W. Eggeman—Teacher, 
Development and Application of Farm Mechanics Skills and Pinedale, Wyoming January 


udgments—Carl F. Albrecht, Agricultural Engineering 
partment, Michigan State College 


The FFA in a Changin iculture—Cecil Corulli, Vo-A 
Student, Wenatchee, © gt Se Wot, VORE 


January 
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Bobby Holder FFA Camp—Marcus Harvey, Teacher, 


Throckmorten, Texas April 
FFA Members Operate a Woodland Project—Perry Stewart 4 
Flegel, Teacher, Hurlock, Maryland April 
Using the FFA to Stimulate Better Farming Programs— , 
Imo Jensen, Teacher, Coolidge, Arizona April 


Guiding Principles in Financing the Local FFA Chapter— 
Ralph E. Bender, Teacher Education, Ohio State University...........May 
Summer Activities: A Must for an Active FFA Chapter— 


len E. Sones, Teacher,, Lumberton, M Pp June 
LOCAL PROGRAMS 
Year 1952 
Guest Editorial—Herbert L. Schaller, Editor, Better Farm- 
ing Methods July 
Public Relations in Vocational riculture—L.L. Rummell, 
Dean, College of Agriculture, Ohio State University......................July 
Pennsylvania Points to Public Relations—M. H. Sharpe, 
Graduate Assistant, Pennsylvania State College. July 
Exhibits Have Value—Paul F. Spraggs, Teacher, Halifax, 
Virginia Augus t 


Essex “or Agricultural School Presents Its 38th Annual 
Farm and Home Day—Harold A. Mostrom, Director, 
Hathorne, Massachusetts 

The Blue Valley Farm Show, A Cooperative Community 
Enterprise—Wilmer B. Frisbie, County Adviser, Strouds- 
burg, Pennsylvania A 


\ugust 
Men Who Get Ahead Are Publicity Minded—Ovid U. Bay, 

Agricultural Editor, University of Missouri August 
Guest Editorial—H. S. Littlepage, District Superintendent, 

Carlinville, Illinois Septemb 

Good Start Wins Many a Race. S b 


Establishing and Maintaining Satisfactory School Relation- 
ae—< arence «J. Hemming, Teacher, Alexandria, 


Starting a New Agricultural Department—James Williams, 
Teacher, Lompoc, California Septemb 


School Relationships—Edgar W. Hamm, Teacher, Norfolk, 
Nebraska 


September 
How to Launch a New Year in Vocational Agriculture— 
Arthur H. Cutter, Rochester, New Hampshire. Septemb 
Advisory Councils Consolidate Public Interests—Alvin M. 
Leach, Teacher, Independ , Oregon October 
Community Relations—James H. Stafford, Teacher, Mid- 
lothian, Texas October 
Community Support of Local Programs—S. J. Elsen, 
Teacher, Grant, Nebraska October 
Segetonee with an Advisory Council—Charles Langdon, 
upervisor, Michigan October 
Activities of an Advisory Committee—R. J. Delorit, 
Teacher, Plymouth, Wi i October 
The Role of the Teacher in Promoting School and Com- 
munity Relations—Amos W. Bair, Giockes. Richmond, 
Utah October 
Starting the New School Year—Leonard F. Luce, Teacher, 
Cazenovia, Wisconsin October 
Resting, Relationships with the School—Keister N. 
Adams, Teacher, Lothian, Maryland October 


Let Them Know—Don E. Hadley, Teacher, Ohio City, Ohio.......October 
Cooperation in ~~ and Contests—Elvin Schultz, Super- 


visor, Nebras'! October 
Year 1953 

Local Cooperation Pays—Glenn M. Anderson, Teacher, 
Winona, Minnesota January 


Work Toward Common Goals Is Important—Clarence B. 
Davenport, Teacher, Mt. Holly, New Jersey...............-.------—--- January 
Land fudging—A Cooperative Endeavor—Don Hohman, 
Teacher, New London, Wisconsin, and Howard Hass, 
District Conservationist, Soil Conservation Service, Wan- 
paca, Wisconsin 


January 
Public Relations Is Your Business—Gordon I. Swanson, 
Teacher Education, University of Minnesota, and Joseph 
F. Molinski, Asst. Supervisor, Minnesota January 
Cooperating with Local Agencies—Vencil G. Mount, 
Teacher, Republic, Missouri January 
Using the Soil Conservation Sérvice—K. B. James, Teacher, 
Lawrenceville, Virginia January 
Relationships Must Be Sought—H. W. Deems, Teacher Edu- 
cation, University of Nebraska January 
Forestry’s Place in Vocational Agriculture—Eugene Coffin, . 
Teacher, Dover-Foxcroft, Maine January 
A Community Service Contribution—-Mack Jones, Teacher, 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado January 
Effectiveness of. Cooperation Among Agricultural Agencies 
Demonstrated by the Hines County, Mississippi, Coor- 
dinating Council—J. E. McCarty, Teacher, Utica, Missis- 
sippi January 
Working Tepoet Has Mutual Values—A. E. Dittbrenner, 
Teacher, Racine, Wisconsin January 
A County Agricultural Program That Works—Maynard 
Boyce, Teacher, Scio, New York January 
Timber for the Future—M. H. Ellisor, Teacher, Magnolia, 
exas January 
Publishing an Annual Report—Walter Jacoby, Teacher ‘ 
Education, University of Connecticut February 
Cooperation in Agricultural Demonstrations—H. F. Lee, ; 
Teacher, Newark, New York April 
Problems in Operating a School Forest—J. Arthur Peters, : 
Teacher, Bradford, Vermont April 
Permanent Annual Records for Vo-Ag Departments—Stan- 
ley E. Runk, Teacher, Mount Union, Pennsylvania._...................May 
A Picnic Improves Rural-Urban_ Relationships—William W. 
Stewart, Teacher, Postville, Iowa May 
Fact or Fiction—Gerold B. James, Teacher Education, North 
Carolina State College May 
Guest Editorial—J. M. Tubb, State Superintendent of Edu- 
cation, Jackson, Mi pp June 
Pian Your Summer Program—Ross W. Watts, Teacher, 
Jersey Shore, Pennsylvania June 
The Vocational Agriculture Summer Program—Roland Van 
Slyke, Superintendent of Schools, Onero, W June 


METHODS AND MATERIALS 


13 


niversity 


Covington, Ohio 


Neva 


town, Marylan 


Winder, Georgia 


Valley, 


Pennsylvania 


io City, Ohio 


Year 1952 
Selling Agricultural Education with TV—Carlton E. John- 
son, Department of Agricultural Engineering, Iowa State sui 
e july 
Some Do’s and Don’t’s in Photography—E. S. Phillips, De- 
rtment of Extension Teaching and Information, Cornell jul 
uly 
Photography for Vocational Agricuiture Teachers—Sture B. 
Pierson, Teacher, Bellflower, Lllinois . July 
From Photographic Negatives to Display Materials—A. B. 
Foster, Teacher, Washington College, T July 
What Makes a Picture Fffective?—Robert F. Coffin, Gradu- 
ate Student, University of Vermont - July 
Share Your Ideas with Others—Hadley Read, Extension 
Editor, University of Illinois a July 
Preparing for Effective Radio Presentation—Denver B. Hut- 
son, Teacher Education, University of Arkansas July 
Writing a Farm Column—Kenneth N. Wilson, Teacher, Jul 
uly 
Prepare for the Radio Program—Homer O. Huntzinger, 
eacher, Broken Bow, Nebraska July 
Promote with Pictures—John R. Gamble, Teacher, Love- Jul 
uly 
Exhibits Can Be | apmaeoetien H. Biggs, Teacher, Hagers- x E 
Frosting the Cake in Fair Exhibits—F. J. Ruble, District 
Supervisor, Columbus, io August 
Preparing the Fzeir Exhibit—C. Fred Ingram, Teacher, i 
ugust 
Exhibits Can Teach—James E. Woodhull, Graduate Stu- 
dent, Pennsylvania State College August 
Are Demonstration Plots Worthwhile?—Gordon J. Ryder, 
Washington Court House, Ohio. August 
Organization and Management of School Fairs—Duane D. 
ortimer, Teacher, lumbus, Wisconsin August 
Cogeaeting School Fairs—James Rose, Teacher, Cherry 
ew York August 
A School Fair Requires Planning—Martin Mitchell, Teacher, 
Dover, New Hampshire August 
Organizing a Tractor Rodeo—Harold J. Haynes, Teacher, 
orth Troy, Vermont August 
It Pays to rite—Harold Donovan, Teacher, Montrose, 
i August 
ens Student Behavior—Marshall J. Scott, Teacher 
ducation, University of Illinois. September 
— to the Sense of Sight—Don E. Hadley, Teacher, * “ 
Charts as an Aid to Improved Instruction—Joe P. Bail, 
Teacher Education, West Virginia Universit Septemb 
Making Charts for Teaching—Ralph J. Woodin, Teacher 
Education, Ohio State University Septemb 


Teacher-Pupil-Parent Planning in Determining Course Con- 


tent—Richard Jones, Graduate Assistant, Pennsylvania 
State College 


Ope Slides Are Effective—R. G. Williams, Teacher, Dover, 


Ohio Teachers Organize to Provide Teaching Aids—Raymon 
O. Deacon, Teacher, West Jefferson, Ohio. 


A School Farm Laboratory Supplements Class Room Teach- 


ing—P. D. Spillsbury, Teacher, Wasco, California 
Getting the Most from D.H.I.A. Records—R. A. Kramer, 
Teacher, Kiel, Wisconsin 


Do Home Farm Visits Bring Results?—J. V. Raine, 
Teacher, Staples, Minnesota October 
Community Improvement Through Sound Farm Planning— 
Eldon Drake, Teacher Education, Utah State Agricul- 
tural College October 
Guidance Practices Used by Indiana Teachers—Howard 
eeks, Teacher, Knightstown, Indiana October 
Help Them to Help Themselves—Clemens Brigl, Teacher, 
Beulah, North Dakota November 
The Quakertown High School Farm—Ray K. Hagenbuch 
and Rudolph Brannaka, Teachers, Quakertown, Penn- 
sylvania December 
Parliamentary Training Develops Leadership—Clyde W. 
Hankins, Teacher, Dadeville, Missouri D ib 
Year 1953 
Nebraska Vo-Ag Departments Are Hel by Other Agri- 
cultural Agencies—L. E. Watson, Teacher, Humboldt, 
Nebraska January 
The School Farm as a Training Center—Andrew B. Welch, 
Fryeburg, Maine February 
Individual Problems Demand Individual Instruction—Emory 
. Faulks, Teacher, Ontario, New York March 


A Pattern for Program Planning with Groups—C. C. Scar- 


ag Teacher Education, North Carolina State College._.......March 


“Chalk Talk’”—Don E. Hadley, Teacher, Ohio City, Ohio. 
Let the Students Do the Teaching—Don Hadley, Beacher, 
Ohio City, Ohio 


iach March 


sistant Supervisor, Nebraska 


ton, Teacher, Audubon, Iowa 


tion, University of Wisconsin 


Student Teaching nm 9 
C. Carico, Jr., Stu 


While They Live—L. 
NV.AT-A. 


April 
Techniques in Teaching Parliamentary Procedure—Walter ~ 
Jacoby, Teacher Education, University of Connecticut April 
Text Materials as Teaching Aids—Leo L. Knuti, Teacher 
Education, Montana State College April 
Television Is a Natural for the Vo-Ag Program—Biron E. 
Decker, County Adviser, Erie, Pennsylvania June 
Making On-Farm Visits More Effective—C. A. Cromer, As- I 
une 
Planning for Home Farm Improvement—James E. Hamil- I 
une 
Seeing Is Believing—A Classroom Strategy—J. E. Klein- 
sasser, Teacher, Lennox, South Dakota June 
PROFESSIONAL 
Year 1952 
June Grads of a Year Ago—J. A. James, Teacher Educa- Jul 
wl 
Public Relations Techniques Are Learned hagen 
riences—W. J. Rhudy, Jr., and G. 
lent Teachers, Virginia August 
i Cross, Executive Secretary, a “i 
Year 1953 


Michigan Teachers Study Problems of Marketing and 
Farmer Coogeratives—Raymend M. Clark, Teacher Edu- 
cation, Michigan State College 


January 
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A Strategy for Agricultural Education—H. M. Hamlin, 
Teacher Education, University of Lllinois. 

Maintaining Effective Relationships with Your Admini- 
strator—S. S. Sutherland, Teacher Education, University 
of California at Davis ebruary and March 

The Supervisor and the Local School—Burton Thorn, Sup- 


January 


ervisor, Michigan February 

Gupereseery Needs of the Beginning Teacher—H. M. Olsen, 
upervisor, Washington February 
What the Vocational Teacher Expects from a Supervisor— 

. W.. Williams, Teacher, Independ » Mississippi February 

at’s Right with Vocational Agriculture—Louis M. Sas- 

man, Supervisor, Wisconsin February 
What the Supervisor Expects of the Teacher—Cola D. Wat- 

son, Supervisor, Vermont February 
‘Teaghes- Sepecsiner, Relationships—Jack Putnam, Super- 

visor and FFA acsutive Secretary, Oklahoma......................February 
Assistance for the Vocational Agriculture Teacher—Fred 

Peabody, Teacher, Saranac, Michi February 
Guidance for Establishment—Lloyd J. Phipps, Teacher Edu- 

cation, University of Illinois. February 
How to Peper Agriculture—Tips to Vo-Ag Teachers—Wil- 

liam B. ard, Department of Agricultural Journalism, 

Cornell University February 
Guest Editorial—Charles B. Gentry, Dean of the University 

of Connecticut, Emeritus March 
What Professional Improvement? March 
Factors Influencing the Experiences of Student Teachers— 

Fred G. Lechner, Teacher, Brighton, Colorado March 
Professional Improvement—lIt’s Your Job—Milo J. Peter- 

son, Teacher Education, University of Minnesota March 
Double Dividends—Development of Future Teachers and 

Supervision of Future Farmers at the National Conven- 

tion—Harold M. Byram, Teacher Education, Michigan 

State College March 
A Commuter’s Master’s Degree—William J. Moore, Teacher, 

Dawson, Texas March 
In-service Education of Teachers in Louisiana—V. Ray 

Cardozier, Education Specialist, National Cotton Council 

of America March 
The Vo-Ag Curriculum in Wisconsin—Louis M. Sasman, 

Supervisor, Wisconsin March 
Professional Improvement Is Necessary—Don Meaders, 

Teacher, Wilbur, Nebraska March 
Various Agencies Assist in Professional Improvement— 

Michael J. Ricci, Teacher, Thompsonville, Connecticut March 
Time to Keep Up-to-Date—Dale W. Andrews, Teacher Edu- 

cation, California State Polytechnic College March 
“Learning by Doing” Sypiiee to Training Teachers—Harold 

. Noakes, Teacher Education, Cornell Universit —— | 
Farm Machinery Workshops in Wisconsin—Dale C. 

Aebischer, Itinerant Teacher Trainer, Wisconsin -...... March 
Selective Recruitment—Realism or Fiction? April 
Guest Editorial—Cecil D. Smith, Assistant Dean, College 

of Agriculture, University of Illinois April 
Ongertpeitios in Teaching Vocational Agriculture—Elwood 

. Juergenson, Teacher Education, University of Cali- 

fornia April 
A School Administrator’s Estimate of a Good Teacher— ni 

Charles R. Canfield, Superintendent of Schools, Dowagiac, 

Michigan April 
Teacher Selection and Recruitment—H. W. Deems, Teacher 

Education, University of Nebraska April 
Selecting Prospective Teachers of Vocational Agriculture— 

Obed L. Snowden, Mississippi State College April 
Collegiate FFA Chapters Assist in Recruiting Teachers of 

Agriculture—Ray Davison, Past President, University of 

Vermont Collegiate FFA, Chapter April 
What Makes a First-rate’ Teacher?--Harold Donovan, 

Teacher, Montrose, Pennsylvania April 
Follow Me—Arthur Floyd, Teacher Education, Tuskegee 

Institute April 
Are Two “Quarters” Better Than One?—J. Ray Gillespie, 

Student Teacher, Ohio State University April 
You and Retirement—H. E. Throckmorton, Teacher, Mil- 

ton, West Virginia April 
Necessary Qualifications for a Teacher in Vocational Agri- 

culture—Roy P. Angelle, District Supervisor, Louisi April 
A Rural School Administrator Looks at the Teacher of Agri- 

culture—H. W. Schroeder, Supervising Principal, Cato 

Central School, Cato, New Yo April 
Sugerviows Needs of Beginning Teachers—E. W. Garris, 

eacher Education, University of Florida April 
Qualification for Supervisors—G. C. Norman, Supervisor, 

Florida April 
Vo-Ag Teaching as a Career—B. Oscar Brown, Teacher, 

Salem, Missouri April 
High School Chemistry for College Preparation—Merle E. 

Betts, Graduate Student, Iowa State College April 
Summer Workshops Prove Valuable to Teachers—Denver 

B. Hutson, Teacher Education, University of Arkansas... April 
The Work of the State Supervisor—H. E. Wood, Super- 

visor, Florida April 
Progress Through Research—R. M. Stewart, Professor of 

Rural Education, Emeritus, Cornell University. May 
Studies in Progress in Agricultural Education May 
How Effective Are First-year Teachers—H. R. Damisch, 

Supervisor, Illinois May 
Use of Time During the Summer Months—Leo L. Knuti, 

Teacher Education, Montana State College. June 
More Time for My Summer Program—P. A. Norris, 

Teacher, Benton, Mississippi June 


Using the Summer Period to Prepare for a New School 

Year—Harold E. Penwell, Teacher, Farragut, Iowa.......................June 
In-service Training—An Answer to Better Teaching— 

lvin Downs, Assistant State Director, Utah—.............-.-........ June 
The Superintendent and the Summer Program—Milo J. 

Peterson, Teacher Education, University of Minnesota-.................June 
Virginia Teachers Give Opinions on Annual Conference— 

R. T. Myers, Graduate Student, Virginia Polytechnic In- 


stitute June 
How Is Summer-time Used?—A. B. Cordes, Teacher, Eau , 
Claire, Wisconsin June 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Year 1952 


Volume Twenty-five 
Public Relations Reach Across the Sea . y 
What’s the Use?—Don E. Hadley, Teacher, Liberty, Ohio...............July 


July 
ul 


New Sound Film Availab uly 
Our Cover uly 
Tips That Work : uly 
Picture of the Month Contest—J. K. Coggin, Teacher Edu- 

cation, North Carolina State College . July 
The American Royal Promotes Public Relations—Walter H. 

Atzenweiler Agricultural Commissioner, Kansas City, 

Chamber of Commerce. August 
Tips That Work. August 
The Cover Picture. August 
Pictures of the Month ~ August 
Guest Editorial—Sattis Simons, Editor, The Jackson Her- 

ald, Ripley, West Virginia October 
Our Cover ».October 


The Rural Teacher’s Philosophy Crops Up—Dr. George 
W. Wright, School of Education, Univorsey of Delaware........October 
Useful Work—An Objective of Education—Orlando A. Les- 


ter, Headmaster, Quimby School Center, Sandwich, 

New Hampshire October 
World Problems in the Light of Human Behavior—Roger 

. Kyes, Vice-Pres., General Motors Corporation October 
Conservative but Not Reactionary—Daird R. Archer, 

Teacher, Ozark, Missouri October 
Tips That Work October 
Pictures of the Month October 
Pictures of the Month . November 
Agricultural Education as I See It—Raymond C. Fire- 

stone, Vice-President, The Firestone Tire and Rubber 

Company December 
Our Cover D b 
Pictures of the Month December 

Year 1953 


Guest Editorial—E. Allen Bateman, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Utah anuary 
New Year’s Resolutions? anuary 
Our Cover anuary 
Education Under Point IV in Bolivia—Alvin W. Dona- 
oo, Specialist in Saannes Education, The Institute 
of Inter-American A 


airs anuary 
Resource Material on Inflation anuary 
New Bulletin Available anuary 
Guest Editorial—E. S. Foster, General Secretary, New 

York State Farm Bureau Federation February 
Our Cover we 4 
Our Cover Marc 
Tips That Work March 
Pictures of the Month March 
Our Cover April 
Second Annual National Land Judging Contest April 
Guest Editorial—Quentin Reynolds, General Manager, East- 

ern States Farmers’ Exchange ay 
The Cover Picture. ay 
Tips That Work ay 
Pictures of the Month May 
Themes for Volume 26. a 
Our .Cover Picture une 
The How of the Thing—Russell H. Allen, Teacher, Kirt- 

land, New Mexico une 
Pictures of the Month une 

PERSONAL 

Year 1952 
New Members of the Magazine Family. July 
Scarborough Made Department Head October 
Hansucker in New Position October 

Year 1953 
Gamble Joins “Point 4” Program anuary 
Service Recogniz anuary 
Professor Harold G. Kenestrick ebrua 
New Members of the Magazine Family Marc 

BOOK REVIEWS 
(Reviewed by A. P. Davidson) 

Year 1952 
A Handbook on Teaching Vocational Agriculture, by Lloyd 

Phipps and G. C. Cook... end 
No Drums, by E. R. Eastman uly 
The Modern Rural School, by J. E. Butterworth and Har- 

old Dawson August 
Adult Education in Vocational Agriculture, by George F. 

Ekstrom and John B. McClelland August 
Repairing and Constructing Farm Buildings, by J. C. Wooley.......August 
Fundamental Jobs in Electricity by Perry and Schafebook_.......November 
Soils and Soil Fertility, by Louis M. Thomp November 

4 Year 1953 
The Poultry Profit Guide, by teks P. Weeks. January 
Education for All American Youth, Educational Policies 

Commission January 
Young Farmers—Their Problems, Activities and Educa- 

tional Program, by Mark Nichols March 
600 More Things to Make for the Farm and Home, by 

ook and Phipps March 
Vegetable Growing, by James Sheldon Shoemaket............--csc-------cereen+-1 une 
Using Commercial Fertilizer, by Malcolm H. McVickar...........-.-....---June 
Local Policies FF ie Agricultural Education in the Public 
Schools, by Herbert M. Hamlin June 


Approved Practices in Forage and Feed, by Geor M. 
a and W. P. é = 


ortenson June 
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Index to Authors, Volume XXV 
July, 1952 - June, 1953 


Author Page Author Page 
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‘Adams, 5 etal gg oS 90 Garris, A W., Teacher Education........167, 231 
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Trainer Emeritus 
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Anderson, Glenn M., Teacher............- 152 Gorrell, A, Teacher. 215 
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Biggs, W. H., Teacher 28 Hemming, Clarence J., ‘eacher. 8 
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Brannaka, Rudolph, Teacher. i bgood, ; ene Student... i 
Bright, fay ny — 119 Horstman, H. i “ey 
ican ye, Oo eS - | Hotz, H. G., Research Specialist......... ... 167 
Bundy, Clarence E., Teacher Education... 88 pert. wen * en s 
Byram, Harold M., Teacher Education... 198 tumpherys, 1. R., Teacher ucation........ 


Canfield, Charles R., Superintendent... 221 
cana é, V. Ray, Education Specialist... 200 
Carico, é. C., Jr., Student Teacher... 46 
Carmen, Durwood R., Teacher. seep ae 
Caughell, R. W., Teacher... 133 
Chauncey, Richard A., Teacher... 147 
Christensen, Howard, Teacher... 147 
Clark, Raymond M., Teacher Education... 153 
Clifford, R. Joe, County Agent............... | 
offin, Eugene, Teacher.................-.--.-.--- -- 162 
Coffin, Robert F., Graduate Student... 10 
Coggin, J. K., Peacher Education... 24 
Cordes, A. B., Teacher.................-.------ “— 
Cornaby, Fred H., Area Supervisor.....122, 136 
Corulli, Cecil, Vo Ag Pupil 172 
Cromer, C. A., Supervisor-................ 275 
ross, 1. E., Exec. Sec., N.V.A.T.A.... 71 
Cuff, Ray L., Regional Mg’r., Livestock 
Conservation, Inc . 27 
Cushman, Harold R., Teacher Education... 100 
Cutter, Arthur H., Teacher... 59 
Damisch, H. R., Supervisor..................-.......- 261 
Davenport, 2. ~ Teacher.............. 154 
Davidson, A. eacher 
Education ................. ....23, 47, 123, 171, 215, 287 
Davison, Ray, Student 223 
Deacon, Raymond O., Teacher-.........-... 63 
Decker, Biron E., County Supervisor-...... 272 
Deems, H. W. eacher Education....161, 221 
Delorit, R. J., Teacher. 80 
De Ville, O. E., Teacher... iy 
Dittbrenner, A. E., Super dent 164 
Dixon, Paul, Teacher pons 69 
Donahoo, Alvin W., Agr. Ed. 9 <n 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs... 158 
Donovan, Harold, Teacher-...........-...-.-.. 42, 223 
wns, Elvin, Assistant Director.............. - ae 
Drabick, Lawrence W., Teacher... «' 4 
Drake, Eldon, Teacher Education............ 85 
Drawbaugh, Charles, Teacher-...............261 
Eaton, Edward O., Atlantic City 
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Eggeman, Herschel W., Teacher................ 169 
Elliott, Dean A., Graduate Student... 89 
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Elsen, S. J., Teacher 77 
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Fier, H., Teacher 19 


Firestone, Raymond C., Vice-President, 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Co............... 127 


Flegel, Perry Stewart, Teacher... 237 
Floyd, Arthur, Teacher Education....... 224 
pe Sep a, ON a 
Foster, E. S., Secretary, New York 

State Farm Bureau 175 
Fox, John, Teacher 102 


Frisbie, Wilmer B., County Adviser... 37 


Huntzinger, Homer O., Teacher............. 
Hutson, Denver B., Teacher Education..12, 235 


ngram, C. Pred, Teacher...................... 


mee 
Jacoby, Walter, Teacher Education....187, 236 
james, Gerald x, Teacher Education......... 262 
ames, i A., Teacher ucation... 22 
james, K. B., Teacher 
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To meet changing conditions ... 


Let’s bring Vo Ag up-to-date 


Some of the directions in which 
7 to progress 


Elwood M. Juergenson, Teacher Education, 
Univ. of Calif., Davis 


CCORDING to 

a recent issue 
of a current maga- 
zine listing curious 
laws in various 
states, in Ohio it 
is against the law 
to shave on Sun- 
day, in Oklahoma 
it is illegal for any 
person to carry a 
spear in public 
places, and in Dan- 
bury, Connecticut, 
no one can fly a 
kite on the streets without a permit from 
the Mayor. 


Ridiculous as these laws may seem to 
us now, there was a time when they 
seemed logical and served a need. They 
were not meant to be humorous. Their 
originators were sane, serious folks and 
legislated such laws as they felt would 
solve the problems at hand. 

In like fashion, it is entirely con- 
ceivable that we in vocational agricul- 
ture can be operating to some extent 
under a parallel situation. When the 
Smith-Hughes law was passed in 1917 
it was done so with the idea of soiving 
a problem as it existed at that time. 
Originally it was in part at least a pump 
priming legislative move and designed 
only to initiate action until individual 
states could totally finance themselves 
in vocational education. Certainly the ob- 
jectives as set up have been realized to 
a large extent. Vocational agriculture 
has used as its objectives the governing 
principles outlined by the founders in 
the Smith-Hughes Act almost four 
decades ago. Additional money has been 
appropriated, new services have been 
added, but the conditions set forth as to 
how vocational agriculture must be car- 
ried on have changed very little. This is 
not surprising as these principles are 
sound and for the most part good edu- 
cation. On the other hand, the funda- 
mental conditions under which federal 
funds would be granted were directed 
toward a certain group of individuals 
who at that time needed aid most. As 
outlined, state funds would be matched 
if those individuals to benefit from in- 
struction were: 


E. M. Juergenson 


1. to be fit for useful employment. 

2. to receive education of less than col- 
lege grade. 

3. over 14 years of age. 

4. preparing to enter upon the work ot 
a farm or farm home. 
Let us review briefly and see what the 

conditions of our country were that set 

the stage and developed the attitudes 


in which the Smith-Hughes Act was 
conceived. 


Conditions Were Different 


Agriculture production was low. It 
took approximately five people working 
on the farm to support one person in the 
city. Free land in the ordinary sense 
was not available, yet anyone willing to 
work hard could become actively en- 
gaged in production agriculture, as the 
trend was for large tracts of land and 
large farms to be broken into smaller 
farms. Surpluses were not evident and 
greater production was the prime need. 
The machine age, as far as farming was 
concerned, was still a long way off. 
Few farm boys went to college, in 
fact, comparing secondary school enroll- 
ment figures with elementary enrollment 
figures, only 10% of those enrolled in 
elementary schools finished high school 
or were even enrolled. College was just 
a dream for the majority of boys and 
girls and, for the most part, still reserved 
for a handful of those financially able 
to attend. Farm life was difficult and 
required long hours of labor. Because of 
these conditions it was apparent what 
segment of our people were most in 
need of help. It was felt that by helping 
this group, the total population would 
eventually benefit. 

In view of these conditions, it is not 
surprising that the basic framework of 
the Act was to limit training to those 
boys who were in or about to enter 
farming, for at that time they comprised 
a very large part of rural youth. They 
were also the group that needed help 
most. It is interesting to speculate as to 
what limits an act would encompass 
should it have been enacted in recent 
years having as its basic idea that of 
furthering the progress and opportunities 
of rural people. 

The major objectives might be the 
same but it is doubtful if the range 
would have been as narrowly defined, as 
agriculture is operating on an entirely 
different plane. 


Changes in Agriculture 

Today 15% of the population working 
on farms support the remainder of the 
people in the nation. Farms are getting 
fewer and larger. This trend may re- 
verse itself eventually, but at least it is 
the current situation and could continue 
so for a long time. Farms are highly 
mechanized. Farmers need not work as 
hard nor as long as formerly in order 
to produce more. The difference between 
profit and loss on our present-day mech- 
anized farms is usually dependent upon 
how efficient the operator is in manag- 
ing machinety and equipment. This is 


due, in a large part, to the high cost of 
labor. Agricultural labor is becoming 
highly skilled and the need for just 
strong hands and strong backs is fading 
out of the picture. Skilled farm labor 
is in demand and very rewarding finan- 
cially to those so inclined. 


Changes in Education 


Education, in general, is compulsory 
though the amount of schooling may 
vary in different states. Nearly all of 
the youngsters of elementary school age 
attend classes below high school level. 
Comparing even 1920 figures to those of 
1945, over double the number are at- 
tending secondary schools in 1945 com- 
pared to 1920, and this upward trend is 
increasing. This increase would not be 
so significant if ratios of farm boys to 
all boys remained the same. While more 
boys are going to school, Jess are coming 
from farms. Therefore, less are going 
into production farming. This, in itself, 
presents a problem and a challenge to 
vocational agriculture. High school ad- 
ministrators, while thoroughly sold on 
vocational agriculture, are worried when 
each year brings more and more boys 
and girls to school accompanied by 
dwindling classes in vocational agricul- 
ture. He watches the breach between 
teacher-pupil ratio in vocational agricul- 
ture versus all teachers becoming wider 
and wider. Some administrators are 
having difficulty justifying to the school 
board and community the high cost of 
maintaining an agriculture department 
for the small number of boys who are 
qualified vocational agriculture students, 
while other classes, especially academic 
classes, are getting larger every year. 
Many administrators are irritated by the 
situation, even though they admit that 
the Future Farmers of America is a fine 
program. Agricultural teachers them- 
selves, in many instances, are swamped 
with a host of duties including the al- 
most impossible situation of trying to 
get acceptable productive projects for 
borderline cases in an effort to build up 
or maintain a respectable enrollment in 
their agriculture classes, or to accept 
students into their program who have 
no chance to enter farming yet are 
highly interested in agriculture. In some 
strictly rural communities, the situation 
has remained unchanged and may con- 
tinue to be so for some time to come. 
In many others, additional factors have 
greatly influenced the interests and back- 
ground of this enlarging student enroll- 
ment. Decentralization of industry has 
in some cases almost over night changed 
the atmosphere of a school into that of 
something other than a rural school. 
Where farm boys have made up 40 to 
60 per cent of the boys in the school, 
industry moving into an area can quickly 
lower that to the point to where the 
bona fide farm lads make up only a 
handful of the boys in school. Even if 
these new pupils entering school are in- 
terested in agriculture, and many of them 
are, they do not meet the qualifications 
set up in the wording of the present 
vocational acts. 


Rural Living Has Changed 
Along with the change in school pop- 
ulation there is, as most folks know, a 
change in their parents. Rural life can 
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be fun. Electricity, radio, television, 
good highways, and modern automobiles 
have made country life a pleasure. Not 
everyone can earn a living in agriculture, 
but many can live in the country. As a 
result the number of part-time farmers 
living on small farms but working in the 
city, has reached a sizeable figure and is 
constantly increasing. 

What should be done to meet this 
challenge and bring about a better re- 
lationship between vocational agriculture 
education and general education, and yet 
meet the need of all agriculture in a 
community ? 

The rift between vocational agricul- 
ture as taught and practiced by 1917 
standards and the current needs of all 
agriculture, is present and widening. 
This need not be so, as many teachers 
of vocational agriculture are satisfac- 
torily meeting the needs of their com- 
munity now, even though certain parts 
of their program might be scrutinized 
with tongue in cheek. 


Training for Farm Labor 

Vocational agriculture must continue 
to provide the excellent training for 
boys from farms who are about to 
enter the field of farming. What about 
the farm labor hired by that future 
farmer or other farmers? Well trained, 
capable, farm labor is not in surplus. 
As previously pointed out, today’s farm 
labor must be skilled in the use of in- 
tricate farm machinery, trained in the 
use and practice of proper safety meas- 
ures, able to make intelligent decisions 
regarding repairs and similar matters as 
well as the ability and willingness to 
take a certain amount of responsibility. 
A well-planned course in vocational ag- 
riculture can produce such individuals 
and thereby satisfy a need of agriculture 
and place many boys into agriculture 
who rightfully belong there but stand 
little or no chance of ever becoming 
successfully established as owner-opera- 
tors. 


Training to Service Agriculture 

As farms became mechanized and ag- 
ricultural know-how increased, more and 
more people were needed to service and 
supply the special needs of farmers. In- 
dustry is closely related to agriculture, 
both from the standpoint of supplying 
the equipment and materials needed for 
farm production, and, also, in handling 
the products after they leave the farm. 
Many of these operations formerly done 
by farmers themselves are now per- 
formed by an allied industry. Implement 
dealers, insecticide and fertilizer com- 
panies, feed dealers, food and fiber 
processors, cooperatives and other mar- 
keting agencies, transportation and stor- 
age of farm products are but a few of 
the host of industries paralleling and 
closely allied with farming. All of these 
concerns need people; not on the execu- 
tive level necessarily, but persons who 
understand and are trained in dealing 
with the problems of farmers. These 
people for the most part will not be col- 
lege trained. Where in the high school 
curriculum does any program approach 
the training needed by these folks ex- 
cept through a well-organized program 
of vocational agriculture with the objec- 
tive of employment in an allied industry 
of agriculture in mind. This program, 


obviously, must be different than one 
for the boy who plans to one day take 
over his father’s farm. 


Needs in Part-Time Farming 


With the dwindling agricultural pop- 
ulation, it is becoming increasingly ap- 
parent that agriculture needs friends and 
sympathy in the city. The vote-getting 
power of the farmer can stand some 
bolstering. Vocational agriculture has a 
made-to-order opportunity in the grow- 
ing number of part-time farmers— 
people who work in the cities but have 
their hearts and homes in the country. 
Adult and evening classes have made a 
start in this direction. More can be ac- 
complished with these adult classes, but 
it is the responsibility of vocational ag- 
riculture to enlarge its offerings, change 
them if necessary, but provide training 
for students who have as their agricul- 
tural objective only that of part-time 
farming. 

One of the most beckoning areas to 
students today is that offered by the 
field of service to agriculture for those 
who are college trained. Teaching, ex- 
tension work, foreign service and in- 
dustry are dependent upon and need col- 
lege trained people in agriculture. Why 
should vocational agriculture not have 
as one of its objectives, that of interest- 
ing and preparing a student to go to an 
agricultural college? Those students with 
some degree of aptitude and interest in 
agriculture, yet no chance of entering 
production agriculture, can profit im- 
mensely from the high school vocational 
agriculture course with entrance to an 
agricultural college as their primary 
objective. 


A Shift in Emphasis 

As the field of agriculture is con- 
stantly changing and advancing, so must 
the emphasis in agricultural education 
shift to meet these new demands. We 
teach and believe that every curriculum 
within a school should be based upon 
the needs of that particular community 
and society as a whole. If this be true 
in a local sense, why not so with our 
goals and objectives for agriculture as a 
whole in our country. Agriculture still 
needs to train farm boys who are pre- 
paring to enter farming or take over a 
farm through inheritance. It also must 
provide training for the host of skilled 
workers needed to service agriculture 
through allied industry. Farm labor 
needs help in providing safe, dependable, 
efficient operators for the machines that 
today do most of yesterday’s drudgery. 
Part-time farmers can be the friend and 
ally of agriculture if their place in rural 
life is recognized and they are given 
training to prepare them to fit into their 
dual employment. Finally, agriculture 
needs agriculturalists who are highly 
trained specialists. 


Nowhere in our secondary school sys- 
tem, except vocational agriculture, is 
there any real semblance of training 
available to this mass of non-farm stu- 
dents who will be associated with farm- 
ing but not directly engaged in it. 
Vocational agriculture has the choice of 
maintaining its relatively narrow field or 
broadening its concept to meet the chal- 
lenge and demands of our changing rural 
economy. 


Starting a ne 


(Continued from page 9) 


ards for the agriculture teacher, rent 
free. 

Community service equipment such as 
the following may be desirable in order 
to meet existing local needs: 

1. Canning equipment for training 
farm families in food conservation. 

2. Soil testing equipment. 

3. Terracing and conservation equip- 
ment. 

4. Necessary tools arfé equipment for 
teaching production skills in livestock, 
forestry and horticulture. 

The school should set up a budget for 
maintenance, repair and replacement of 
equipment and instructional supplies in 
sufficient amount to maintain adequate 
teaching facilities in first class condition 
to provide the instruction that is needed. 

When the local school officials meet 
the above requirements, or agree to 
meet them during the current year, the 
vocational department can be approved 
by the State Vocational Board. 

Other requirements are that a teacher 
of vocational agriculture must hold a 
B.S. degree in Agricultural Education 
from an approved Teacher Training In- 
stitution. He must be employed by the 
local Board of Trustees for a 12-month 
period and devote 100 per cent of his — 
time to teaching vocational agriculture. 
He must keep his license renewed by 
improving himself professionally ac- 
cording to a plan adopted by the State 
Board for Vocational Education. 

The success of any department toward 
accomplishing the purposes of vocational 
agricultural education depends to a large 
extent upon the vision and ability of 
the teacher to plan and carry out a well- 
rounded program in the school and com- 
munity. Therefore, in starting a new 
department the school officials should 
work very closely with the supervisor in 
selecting a teacher. 

Shown on page 9 is a floor plan for 
agricultural laboratory building adopted 
by the State Vocational Board of Missis- 
sippi in 1948. All vocational agriculture 
departments established since then have 
been built according to this plan. To 
establish vocational agriculture in a 
school and provide the necessary facili- 
ties including equipment and teacher’s 
home will cost approximately $50,000 at 
the present time. oO 


Our community - - - 


(Continued from page 5) 


and cooperation of those many persons 
who would not be dismayed by failure 
of a bond issue and were not afraid to 
pioneer. They knew what they wanted, 
they knew there would be hours of 
criticism also, but their work will be an 
inspiration to other local groups inter- 
ested in vocational Ag to do likewise. 

Since the completion of this building, 
there have been four built in Colorado 
under this plan, and plans are taking 
shape for two more in our county to be 
completed by fall. 
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How well do we agree in our 


Supervised farming terminology 
A point of view offered by 


HE SMITH-HUGHES ACT re- 

quires that each student enrolled in 
vocational agriculture complete at least 
six months of directed or supervised 
practice in agricul- 
ture each year. In 
the thirty-five years 
that this require- 
ment has operated 
many special terms 
have come into use 
to describe phases 
of the program, 
each carrying its 
own particular 
shade of meaning. 
Some teachers of 
vocational agricul- 
ture may not be fa- 
miliar with all of 
these, or they may be confused as to 
the specific meaning of others in com- 
_ mon use. This is written in.the hope that 
it may help to clarify the situation. 


“. - - THAT SUCH SCHOOLS 
SHALL PROVIDE FOR DIRECTED 
OR SUPERVISED PRACTICE IN 
AGRICULTURE, EITHER ON A 
FARM PROVIDED FOR BY THE 
SCHOOL OR OTHER FARM FOR 
AT LEAST SIX MONTHS PER 
YEAR - - -” This is the exact wording 
of the Smith-Hughes Act. It has been 
held by the Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, to require each student 
in vocational agriculture to do at least 
six months of directed or supervised 
practice each year he is enrolled. The 
requirement applies to all students en- 
rolled in all-day, day-unit, young farm- 
er, and adult farmer classes. No excep- 
tions are permitted. It is assumed that 
all-day and day-unit students will de- 
velop individual farming programs, 
young farmers will develop farming ac- 
tivities that will lead to their establish- 
ment in farming, and that adult farmers 
will be encouraged to adopt new or im- 
proved agricultural practices. 

The “such schools” referred to in the 
quotation above are those in which is 
employed a teacher of vocational agri- 
culture, a portion of whose salary or 
travel allowance is reimbursed from fed- 
eral funds or is used to match federal 
vocational education funds. 


F. E. Armstrong 


Distinctions Not Clear 


The distinction between “directed” and 
“supervised” practice in agriculture has 
never been drawn too closely. If there 
must be some distinction, probably “di- 
rected” practice should be those activities 
over which the teacher of vocational 
agriculture exercises rather complete 
control. “Supervised” practice would be 
those activities over which the student 
has control, but which are carried out 
with the advice of the instructor. Most 


F. E. Armstrong, Teacher Education, 
University of Hawaii, 


of the work on our school farms prob- 
ably should be classed as “directed” 
practice, while that carried out as indi- 
vidual, group, or class projects should be 
considered as “supervised” practice. 

Since many projects carried by stu- 
dents in vocational agriculture run for 
one production cycle, it is sometimes 
difficult to meet the requirement of “at 
least six months per year’ when the 
student’s supervised farming program 
consists of a single project. This dif- 
ficulty should not arise if the student 
carries an extensive program, or if it is 
understood that the project begins when 
the student starts making plans for it, 
and closes when he files his report with 
his instructor. 


Supervised Farm Practice 


When courses were first offered in vo- 
cational agriculture, it was generally un- 
derstood that the requirement of “at 
least six months of directed or super- 
vised practice per year” offered excel- 
lent training opportunities, but too fre- 
quently the student Inet this mandatory 
provision of the act by carrying a single 
home project for a period of six months. 
Gradually it was recognized that the 
boy needed assistance in developing his 
own farming program, and the term 
“supervised farm practice’ came into 
use. It really means that the boy prac- 
tices farming under the supervision of 
the teacher of vocational agriculture. 
Within recent years, however, “super- 
vised farm practice” has been replaced 
by another term, “supervised farming.” 


Supervised Farming 

Literally, “supervised farming” means 
that the student farms under the super- 
vision of the teacher of vocational agri- 
culture, not that he simply “practices” 
farming. The complete supervised farm- 
ing program carried by an all-day stu- 
dent should be sufficiently comprehen- 
sive so that it leads to a start in farming 
by the time the student graduates from 
high school. To do so it must furnish the 
experiences needed to develop skills in 
real farming situations at a level ap- 
propriate to the student’s age and physi- 
cal ability. It should include several dis- 
tinct kinds of farming activity. The su- 
pervised farming program must be re- 
garded as an integral part of vocational 
agriculture, not something tacked on to 
satisfy the requirements of the Voca- 
tional Education Act. 

Young farmers and adult farmers are 
also required to include a comprehensive 
program of supervised farming as a part 
of the instruction they receive. With 
these students “supervised farming” pro- 
vides additional opportunities for con- 
tinued growth and eventual satisfactory 
establishment in farming. 


Meaning of "Project" 

For years the agricultural experiment 
stations in the states and territories have 
used the term “project” to designate 
carefully planned investigations in agri- 
cultural science that require a long pe- 
riod of time for their completion. The 
co-operative agricultural extension serv- 
ices use the term to designate an im- 
portant program that requires a con- 
siderable time to complete, and from 
which valuable and concrete results are 
expected. Long before the passage of the 
Smith-Lever Act or of the Smith- 
Hughes Act teachers of agriculture in 
secondary schools throughout the nation 
used the term “project” to describe the 
practical activities carried on by their 
students on home or school farms to 
provide skills and managerial experience 
needed to supplement classroom instruc- 
tion. Usually in the early days a single 
“project” was carried each year the stu- 
dent was enrolled in vocational agricul- 
ture, and each year the “project” was 
different from those completed in other 
years. Today, however, we think of the 
project as only one of several units in 
the supervised farming program. We 
feel, too, that the project should be con- 
tinued and expanded from year to year. 
A single project carried to satisfy the 
provisions of the federal Vocational 
Education Act will never result in the 
student making a satisfactory beginning 
in farming or in his becoming estab- 
lished in farming. A broad program of 
supervised farming should include pro- 
duction projects or placement for farm 
experience, reinforced by improvement 
projects and supplementary farm prac- 
tices. 


Production Project 


This type of experience is sometimes 
referred to as a “Productive Enterprise 
Project,” or as a “Productive Project.” 
It constitutes a business venture for 
profit by the student in which he carries 
out all of the jobs commonly performed 
in his community in producing and mar- 
keting an agricultural commodity, such 
as chickens, eggs, vegetables, sugar cane, 
pork, and the like. One of the principal 
reasons for carrying this type of project 
is the income produced. The student 
needs to accumulate capital, supplies, 
equipment, livestock, and land if he is to 
be a successful farmer, and production 
projects offer him the opportunity to 
earn the money he will need to obtain 
them. Production projects constitute a 
fundamental part of the instructional 
program in vocational agriculture. They 
are usually carried out at the student’s 
home or on some other farm, but could 
be completed at the school farm as 
group or individual projects. They in- 
volve a great deal of study and planning 
by the student, careful attention to 
details in executing the plan, acccurate 
recording of all activities connected with 
the project, a systematic evaluation of 
results, and a detailed summary made in 
the form of a report to the instructor. 
Student ownership and managerial re- 
sponsibility are both highly desirable, 
conditions sometimes met through a 
partnership arrangement with the boy’s 
father or some other responsible person. 
Another feature of this type of activity 
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is the close and continuous supervision 
provided by the teacher of vocational 
agriculture. 


Production projects seem to be better 
adapted for use with all-day students. 
They ordinarily constitute a large part 
of the supervised farming activities com- 
pleted by most all-day students, but are 
seldom carried by students in young 
farmer classes, and almost never by adult 
farmer students. The following illustra- 
tions show the kind of production 
projects that might be carried by all- 
day students. There are many others 
available. 


1. All of the activities involved in the 
study, planning, recording, summarizing, 
evaluating, and reporting the work done 
in producing truck crops from a half 
acre of ground. 

2. All of the activities involved in the 
study, planning, recording, summarizing, 
evaluating, and reporting the work done 
in producing chicken eggs for home 
consumption and for market from a 
flock of 50 or more hens. 

3. All of the activities involved in the 
study, planning, recording, summarizing, 
evaluating, and reporting the work done 
in producing and marketing coffee from 
two acres of ground. 

4. All of the activities involved in the 
study, planning, recording, summarizing, 
evaluating, and reporting the work done 
in producing pork when the student 
starts by selecting a breed of swine and 
ends with marketing the pork from one 
or more litters of pigs. 


Improvement Project 


An improvement project consists of a 
series of related jobs which, when prop- 
erly carried out, improve the real estate 
value of the farm, the appearance of the 
farm home, the efficiency of a farm 
enterprise or of the farm business as a 
whole, or that contribute to the comfort 
and convenience of the farm family. 
Usually the student has no ownership 
in improvement projects, nor do they 
bring him direct financial income, but 
they do furnish excellent learning op- 
portunities. In order to be of maximum 
educational value, improvement projects 
should be planned and carried out by 
the student with general direction being 
furnished by the teacher of vocational 
agriculture and with the full cooperation 
of his parents. 

Each student in vocational agriculture 
should be encouraged to complete one 
or more improvement projects each 
year he is enrolled, but they should be 
in addition to production projects or 
placement for farm experience. Ex- 
amples of improvement projects that 
could be conducted are given below. 


1. Increasing the real estate value of 
the home farm by establishing a soil 
conservation program in which several 
of the following jobs are completed: 
Making a map of the home farm show- 
ing eroded areas; reclaiming badly 
eroded areas by controlling and elimi- 
nating gullies; surveying and building 
terraces; planning a land-use program 
for the entire farm; planning and car- 
rying out a water conservation program. 

2. Increasing the real estate value of 
the farm by constructing, remodeling, or 


reconditioning one or more farm build- 
ings. 

3. Increasing the income from the 
farm by keeping and using complete cost 
accounts for the entire farm. The stu- 
dent would prepare opening and closing 
inventories, record all receipts and ex- 
penses, summarize the accounts, analyze 
and interpret the records, and suggest 
ways of improving the farm business. 


4. Increasing the ficome from a single 
enterprise, e.g., the poultry enterprise, by 
carrying out several of the following 
jobs: Keeping egg production records 
on individual birds, interpreting the 
records and making. needed changes in 
managing the flock; planning for and 
carrying out a system of culling; plan- 
ning and carrying out an improved feed- 
ing program; planning for and improv- 
ing the housing of the birds in the flock; 
identifying and controlling poultry pests; 
planning and maintaining better sanitary 
conditions; obtaining better breeding 
stock. 


5. Improving the conditions under 
which the family lives by beautifying 
the farm grounds, or by carrying out 
several of the following jobs: Repairing 
the farm home; painting the home and 
other farm buildings; properly screening 
windows; replacing broken or cracked 
window panes; remodeling the kitchen 
to provide for greater efficiency and 
convenience; constructing window boxes 
and growing flowers in them. 


Supplementary Farm Practice 

This phase of a student’s supervised 
farming program is sometimes called 
“supplementary farm jobs.” It is fre- 
quently confused with “supplementary 
project.” Supplementary farm practice 
refers to individual jobs undertaken by 
the student in enterprises that lie out- 
side of those included in his production 
or improvement projects. The jobs are 
undertaken to provide additional experi- 
ence and skills, or to improve his ef- 
ficiency in farming. They “supplement,” 
or are in addition to, the experiences he 
gains from other parts of his supervised 
farming program. In a_ production 
project the student is expected to com- 
plete all of the jobs in the production 
cycle of the enterprise. In an improve- 
ment project he completes several re- 
lated jobs in the enterprise, but sup- 
plementary farm practice consists of one 
or two unrelated jobs in an enterprise, 
although jobs in several enterprises may 
be included. Student ownership is usually 
lacking in supplementary farm practice, 
as also is student income. Student 
planning and responsibility are much 
more pronounced in improvement and 
production projects, although there 
should be some of each. Supplementary 
farm practices can usually be completed 
in a relatively short period of time, but 
they must be related to classroom in- 
struction, and should be reported to the 
teacher of vocational agriculture when 
finished. The teacher should keep a rec- 
ord of those completed by each student, 
and these should be reported to the 
State Supervisor of Agricultural Educa- 
tion with other forms of supervised 
farming. 

Most of the jobs carried out on school 
farms should be regarded as supplemen- 
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tary farm practices provided they are not 
in an enterprise in which the student is 
carrying a production or an improve- 
ment project. The following examples 
will serve as illustrations of the kind of 
activity that might be classed as sup- 
plementary farm practice. 


When the student is carrying a poultry 
production project and an improvement 
project through which he attempts to 
beautify his home grounds, learning to 
do one or more of the following would 
be classed as supplementary farm prac- 
tice: Treat the swine herd to control 
lice; install guard rails in the farrowing 
pen; assist at the time the sow farrows; 
dehorn calves with chemicals; control 
insects attacking vegetables; grade and 
market vegetables; lay out a papaya 
orchard and plant the young trees; prune 
citrous trees growing in the home or- 
chard; eradicate weeds by using chemi- 
cals; test soils on the home farm for 
nitrates, phosphates, potash and suggest 
a program of fertilization; recondition 
and sharpen farm tools; prepare income 
tax returns; hire emergency labor needed 
on the farm. Many other jobs which this 
student could learn to do would be 
classified as supplementary farm practice, 
but the important thing the instructor 
must remember is that they could not 
have to do with poultry production or 
with home beautification. 


Placement for Farm Experience 


This activity is sometimes called a “su- 
pervised farm work program.” From the 
student’s point of view it consists of ex- 
perience gained through employment on 
a farm or plantation. It is usually carried 
by boys who do not have adequate 
facilities at home or elsewhere for other 
forms of supervised farming, especially 
boys who live in a plantation village or 
boys who live in town. The student 
may, or may not, be paid by his em- 
ployer for the work he does, but the 
employer and student should understand 
that the boy is expected to get a variety 
of experiences, that these experiences 
are a‘definite part of his instructional 
program in the high school, and that 
the teacher of vocational agriculture will 
visit the boy from time to time as the 
program is carried out. The teacher has 
definite responsibilities for securing the 
cooperation of the boy’s parents, making 
clear to the employer the nature of the 
program, aiding the boy in obtaining 
employment, checking on the work of 
the student, and for reporting the re- 
sults of the program to the state office 
just as he would any other phase of su- 
pervised farming. 

A student should not be considered 
placed for farm experience unless an 
agreement can be worked out that is 
satisfactory to the employer, the parents, 
the instructor, and the student. Merely 
working on a farm or plantation for 
wages does not constitute “placement.” 
There should be, in addition to the agree- 
ment mentioned above, opportunity for 
obtaining managerial responsibility, or 
for advancement as the student’s train- 
ing progresses. Two examples of place- 
ment for farm experience follow: 

1. A student in Hawaii who works on 
a sugar or pineapple plantation in an or- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Training values in contests 
and exhibitions 


The topic of contests is always a “hot” 
one. In one breath an instructor will be- 
moan the fate of being overworked and 
in the next he may be enthusiastically 
discussing a new type of contest he has 
read about or heard about in some other 
section of the state or country. 


There are many arguments on how 
contests can be justified. Most often ex- 
pressed are the benefits in the field of 
public relations and the training value 
to the boy. It is this latter feature, train- 
ing value, that I wish to develop briefly. 

We have all seen potential winning 
animals at the stock shows place with 
the ‘also-rans’ because of lack of prep- 
aration. We recall the student who failed 
to start in time to get an animal ready 
for public display. It was not the judge 
alone who noticed the manure stains, the 
lack of condition or the untrimmed feet, 
for the animal shown in the ring with- 
out previous training and fitting brings 
attention to the exhibitor as well as it- 
self. The animal was not ready and 
neither was the boy. But some educa- 
tional value should be there. If the stu- 
dent will observe, listen and think, he 
will learn from the judge, his more 
successful competitors and his instruc- 
tor that planning and organization of 
detailed jobs are necessary for success 
even when you have a superior animal 
to start with. 


Values From Planning 


Another example of some valuable 
training taking place is the building of 
exhibits for fairs and celebrations. The 
following observations of some actual 
happenings at the Western Washington 
Fair serve as good illustrations. 


Eight of the nearby FFA Chapters 
are involved in the building of horticul- 
tural displays that have, over the years, 
become quite intricate and involved. In 
this instance it is not the quality of the 
produce alone that is of utmost im- 
portance but the originality and attrac- 
tiveness of the design as well. 

Where are the values here in training 
the student? 


Every boy gets a chance to help! This 
opportunity for one hundred per cent 
participation is not likely to be surpassed 
at any other time during’ the year. The 
call goes out for the finest of fruit and 
vegetables. It is here that the students 
learn that the biggest is not necessarily 
the best. Uniformity, trueness to variety, 
color, and freedom from blemishes over- 
shadow the two simple criteria the boy 
has always used for judging produce, 
size and taste. ° 


Imagine the willing cooperation of the 
students, seniors down through fresh- 
men, in the bringing in of samples of 
what they think will best fill the bill. 
The response here is always more spon- 
taneous and more complete than when 
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they are asked to bring a newspaper 
clipping or some machinery to repair. 
They rise to the challenge that some- 
thing of theirs may be good enough to 
help make up the exhibit which will be 
in competition with seven other Chapter 
exhibits and be viewed by some 40,000 
people daily. 

The group makes the choice. The gath- 
ering, sorting, washing, polishing and 
arranging in trays is an example of 
planning, though of course some groups 
do it much better than others. If not well 
organized this stage of the enterprise 
finds some important details not even 
being worked on while other and rela- 
tively important jobs will have so many 
boys’ attention that the work they turn 
out is poor. 

Our boys have observed and remarked 
on the unorganized haste of one Chapter 
which comes late and leaves early the 
night the displays are set up at the fair 
grounds. This Chapter hurried in, 
worked in feverish haste and walked 
away rapidly from the exhibit which 
even the untrained eye could see lacked 
quality and appeared unfinished. The 
general consensus seemed to be voiced 
by the boy who said, “I don’t believe I 
could walk away from a booth like that 
and go home and sleep.” 


These same boys noticed another 
Chapter which came late and left early. 
But here was a difference. This Chapter 
had spent some rewarding time and ef- 
fort at their Ag building putting the 
booth together in sections, as much as 
possible. They trucked the “makings” 
to the fair, carried them into the display 
building, assembled, adjusted, put on 
the finishing touches, cleaned up what 
little mess they had made and went 
home proudly. Their exhibit drew much 
attention from the onlookers and our 
boys agreed that it was “the one to beat.” 
One fellow, slightly awestruck by the 
precision of the whole thing said, “Looks 
like the army engineers organized that 
one!” 


Of course the instructor had a lot to 
do with it, but all of the several dozen 
boys who contributed to its success had 
been exposed to a wonderful example of 
long range planning, organization of 
detailed jobs, selection and cooperation. 
They had pride in a job well done. 

Parliamentary Procedure Contest 

Another facet of the many sided prob- 
lem of contests and exhibitions is the 
parliamentary procedure contest. Our de- 
partment and school administration is 
in complete accord with the policy of 
taking enough class time to give a 
thorough working knowledge of parlia- 
mentary practice and encouraging its use 
at all FFA meetings. 

Our Chapter has entered parliamentary 
contests and has been satisfied with the 
success of our teams, And it cannot be 


denied that the old spirit of competition 
is aroused in our boys when it comes 
time to choose the team. It gives the 
whole Chapter a little more “zip.” 

But the experiences gained are of tre- 
mendously more value, in my mind, than 
the gaining of another banner; or the 
quickening of the Chapter pulse at the 
time of the team try-outs. 


The year began with a demonstration 
for the district convention of a promi- 
ent service club. Then the fellows ap- 
peared before the Grange and felt right 
at home—as they should have. By re- 
quest of a top notch English teacher in 
our system the FFA worked one full pe- 
riod with each of her five senior Eng- 
lish classes. There was an immense 
satisfaction in the last demonstration, 
which was before a labor union business 
meeting. 

This can be listed on the books as 
good public relations, but the fact that 
more than just the team appeared on 
these occasions made it more than ad- 
vertising for the FFA. A large number 
of boys got some real benefits because 
it was not limited to the officers. Anyone 
willing and interested was welcome to 
attend and participate. We had con- 
fidence in even the freshmen because 
they had pitched into the subject with 
enough confidence that they could con- 
tribute something in a demonstration. 

Often these demonstrations were at 
such a time that conflicts prevented sev- 
eral of our officers and leaders from 
participating. There wasn’t always a 
snappy crew possessing beautiful voices, 
brilliant minds and superb poise. But 
they put on good demonstrations and got 
training that will stamp them as leaders 
in the years to come. 


Values Observable 

Proof is already evident of this claim. 
All instructors can undoubtedly name 
FFA members who were not necessarily 
top leaders but who, through superior 
knowledge of parliamentary law and the 
assurance that goes with it, became lead- 
ers in other organizations, both in school 
and out. Instances are many of FFA 
members being delegated responsible 
positions in adult groups because the 
membership is impressed with their 
knowledge of how a meeting should be 
run and their poise in putting it into 
practice. 

Now if a considerable amount of time 
in class is spent on the study of parlia- 
mentary procedure, the question is bound 
to arise, “Could not the same results 
be gained without entering contests and 
giving exhibitions?” 

We feel that the answer is No! The 
results would not be as satisfactory nor 
far reaching. Most students are moti- 
vated in class to learn only enough to 
get what they consider a satisfactory 
grade. There are plenty of contests that 
our department does not enter and it 
couldn’t very well be classed as “con- 
test happy.” The point I wish to make 
here is on the value of a contest or ex- 
hibition as such. 

The desire to excel goes beyond the 
boundaries of the classroom or even the 


nation. It is world-wide. It is natural for 
(Continued on page 21) 
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Developing a dairy judging team 


A. E. FRAZIER, Vo-Ag Instructor, Burleson, Texas 


Judging dairy cattle is simply being 
able to differentiate between individual 
cows of good type and high productive 
ability and those that are inferior in this 
regard. It is an art which takes sound 
judgment and a lot of practice and there 
is no mathematical formula or congrega- 
tion of percentages that will help. Judg- 
ing is sound reasoning. Within the limits 
of these statements is the all important 
fact that a student must understand the 
functions of each part of the cow and 
be able to weigh and evaluate the degree 
of differences that exist between one 
cow and another as compared to an 
ideal. 

No boy can hope to be proficient in 
the art of judging unless he has the 
desire to know intrinsic values in dairy 
cattle for this desire puts the mind in 
a very receptive state for the most ef- 
fective learning. If this desire is strong 
the battle is half won. Unless this desire 
reaches beyond the class room and the 
judging team the real ability to judge 
accurately and to see clearly may never 
be realized. 

I was fortunate in having teams to 
represent Texas in national competition 
at Nashville in 1949 and at Waterloo in 
1951. I have found by experience that 
for a boy to be proficient in the art of 
judging he must have certain definite 
qualities. He must have fixed in his 
mind a true mental picture of ideal 
types or standards of perfection for 
each breed. He must understand the 
functions of each part of the cow and 
how each part contributes or influences 
the appearance and productiveness of 
the animal. To be able to do this he 
must possess a keen power of observa- 
tion. On the basis of observation he then 
must have the ability to so analyze that 
his placings and reasons are wise and 
logical. He must have independence of 
thought for otherwise he cannot im- 
prove upon his ability to judge. Then too, 
he should be able to give effeciive rea- 
sons. To be able to do this he must ob- 
serve accurately, have an effective vo- 
cabulary, use an orderly system and 
talk in a conversational, yet convincing, 
manner. 


How These Qualities are Developed 

How are these qualities to be devel- 
oped? Boys enroll in class with certain 
interests and usually with some knowl- 
edge of a dairy cow. They also have a 
vocabulary, though limited it may be. 
Some may show signs of interest while 
others may be rather dormant in this 
respect. Create interest by visiting dairy- 
men who are successful in this agricul- 
tural pursuit and have these men tell 
of their start, their income and their 
cattle values. Bring to their attention 
what other Future Farmer boys have 
accomplished with dairy cows. Tell of 
the stimulating, competitive skill they 
may develop in showing, in contests and 
in supervised farming programs. Re- 
call places where teams of the past 
have gone and the awards and recogni- 
tion they have received. Refer to stu- 
dents pow in college who are paying 


their expenses out of profits derived 
from dairy enterprises which were at 
one time a part of their Future Farmer 
work, Emphasize that a working knowl- 
edge of dairy cattle is a necessity to such 
an accomplishment. | find that the boys 
respond to this created interest and 
will express their desires and willing- 
ness to learn so that they may also be 
able to judge proficiently. 

Start these boys on a study of the 
different parts of the dairy cow so that 
they will become familiar with names 
and locations. Have the boys sketch pic- 
tures on sheets of paper and name and 
locate the different parts. Tack a large 
picture of an ideal cow on the bulletin 
board and point to the various locations 
and have the boys name the parts so 
located. Usually two class periods is suf- 
ficient for this phase of their training. 

The boys are now ready to learn the 
qualities of an ideal cow and the breed 
requirements as stipulated by the various 
breed associations. Secure score cards 
and pictures from these associations and 
study first the characteristics of the ideal 
representatives for each breed. Call at- 
tention to size, ruggedness, color, horns 
and balance. Notice the points that are 
stressed or emphasized on these cards. 
I‘find that these score cards differ only 
slightly from one breed to another with 
the exception of those characteristics 
common to the breed. I usually spend 
about one week on this study. Pictures 
may be held up before the class for 
identification of the breed and it is at 
this time that the breed characteristics 
may be enumerated orally. . Miniature 
models, made to scale, can be purchased 
at most large department stores. They 
make excellent teaching aids in helping 
to clarify the breeds in the boys’ minds. 


Establishing Significant Relationships 

The next step, that of getting the boys 
to learn what and how each part con- 
tributes to the appearance and produc- 
tiveness of the cow, is of vital im- 
portance. Putting it another way: what 
do the heart and lungs contribute to 
the longivity of high production? What 
contributions are made to this demand 
by the capacity of the body, the mam- 
mary system, dairy temperament and 
scale? I usually contrast the cow to a 
manufacturing plant. The heart and 
lungs provide its stability to last; the 
body capacity as its storage space and 
ability to handle quantities of raw mate- 
rials; its mammary system as its ability 
to process the raw materials for quantity 
production of usable materials; dairy 
temperament as its efficiency of opera- 
tion and the build and appearance as its 
soundness and beauty of construction. 
Elaborate upon each of these contrasts. 
The more this is portrayed to the boys 
the clearer will be their vision of the 
importance of the existance of a har- 
monious relationship between all parts 
of the cow. If it takes four hundred 
pounds of blood flowing through the 
udder for each pound of milk produced, 
should there be any doubt in the minds 
of the boys as to the important role 
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played by the heart and lungs? The 
learning of the functions of the parts 
of the cow is the step that is easiest to 
get over to the boys, but it requires a 
much greater amount of research than 
any other step in the process of their 
training. Use film strips, charts, dia- 
grams and sound films. I recall one 
film, “The Science of Milk Production,” 
that is especially good for this purpose. 
In the book “Livestock Judging” are to 
be found many judging terms and 
phrases that the boys should learn. These 
terms and phrases become their judg; 
ing vocabulary, and as such, the reasons 
for their placings will be affected in the 
same ratio as is their knowledge and 
usability of these terms and phrases. Use 
pictures for placing practice and for the 
organization of oral and written reasons. 
Objective tests should be given period- 
ically. Repeat this type of practice until 
it is realized that the boys are em- 
phasizing the major differences be- 
tween individual animals within a class, 
and until the reasons for their placings 
are equally consistant and effective be- 
fore attempting to put this learning into 
effect on real animal classes. Hoards 
Dairyman and Better Farming Methods 
magazines are good sources of pictures 
for use in accomplishing this step in the 
training program. 


Practice is Necessary 

The important job now is to practice 
and continue to practice toward the 
ultimate objective of attaining consist- 
ancy in placings and in the giving of 
reasons for such placings. 

When it is determined that urfiformity 
is accomplished then regular judging 
practice will be necessary to keep up the 
efficiency attained. When contest time 
arrives the record of the boy’s achieve- 
ment should form the basis of the selec- 
tion of the team. Regardless of whether 
or not a boy makes the team he should 
be proud of the knowledge gained for 
this knowledge is the fruit of his labor. 

O 


Training values - - - 

(Continued from page 20) 
a boy to wish to show the best animal in 
its class, to want to be at least a small 
part of one of the top horticultural ex- 
hibits at the fair, or to meet the chal- 
lenge of handling organized meetings. 


Supplements Classroom Instruction 

Briefly then, the classroom does not 
stimulate these values to the extent that 
contests or exhibitions will. As long as 
the individual has this intense desire to 
gain praise and excel, he will seek larger 
arenas in which to try for success. He 
finds a much better field for his en- 
deavors outside the classroom. Many 
teachers who question the value of 
taking a chosen few to a contest many 
miles distant have motivated their pupils 
by bringing contests into the classroom. 

When a student knows he is going to 
be on public display he starts to prepare 
himself so he will make a good showing. 
This preparation is part of the educa- 
tional value of contests and exhibitions. 
He has ample opportunity to learn and 
be trained in selection, planning, organi- 
zation, leadership and cooperation. oO 
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Factors associated with the 
Vo-Ag student’s desire to 
remain on the farm’ 


WALTER T. BJORAKER, Teacher Education, University of Wisconsin 


EcTION 10 of the 

Smith - Hughes 
Law states that the 
agricultural educa- 
tion with which we 
are concerned shall 
be designed to meet 
the needs of per- 
sons over fourteen 
years of age—“who 
have entered upon 
or who are prepar- 
ing to enter upon 
the work of the 
farm—.” In our 
high school day classes, which are in 
most cases the core of the Vo-Ag pro- 
gram, we are concerned with those per- 
sons preparing to enter farming. Experi- 
ences have shown that not all students 
enrolled in agriculture will go into farm- 
ing. If the teacher can identify the fac- 
tors in a student’s farm and family 
background that are significantly related 
to the student’s desire to remain on the 
farm, he can much more effectively de- 
velop an individualized course of study 
and he can better give meaningful voca- 
tional ahd educational guidance. In order 
to determine whether some of the fac- 
tors commonly thought to be associated 
with the level of desire of farm boys 
to remain on the farm were significant, 
a random sample of 415 junior and 
senior students of vocational agriculture 
in the high schools of Minnesota and 
Wisconsin was studied. 


Walter T. Bjoraker 


The data were collected through the 
use of tests, rating scales, and question- 
naires. The information secured in- 
cluded: (1) the level of desire to re- 
main on the farm, (2) the attitude to- 
ward farming, (3) the measured mental 
ability of the student, (4) tie socio- 
economic level of the family, (5) the 
size of the family, (6) the formal educa- 
tional level attained by the parents, 
(7) the tenure status of parents, and 
(8) the size of the farm business in 
terms of productive work units. 

The following instruments were em- 
ployed in collecting the data: (1) the 
Henmon-Nelson test of mental abilities, 
(2) Sewell’s Socio-Economic Status 
Scale, (3) Myster and Werts’ Attitude 
Toward Farming Scale, (4) a five point 
scale showing level of desire to remain 
on the farm, and (5) a farm and family 
background questionnaire. 

Using the size of the high school vo- 
cational agriculture departments, the 
homogeneity of the variability and of 
the means was tested. The sample 
showed that no real difference existed 
between the sample and the parent pop- 
ulation. Chi square procedure was used 


..* This article based on Ph.D. thesis, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 


in analyzing the data, setting a five per 
cent level of significance. The corrected 
coefficient of contingency was deter- 
mined for all significant chi squares. 
Yules’ Q was calculated in order to de- 
termine the sign. The inter relationships 
were analyzed and, when the data were 
amenable to the use“of the statistic, the 
Pearson product-moment correlation was 
used. In considering farm ownership, 
Biserial Correlation was used as an esti- 
mate of the Product-Moment Correla- 
tion. 

Eight specific null hypotheses were 
tested. The findings revealed there was 
a significant association between the fol- 
lowing: 


1. The boy’s measured attitude toward 
farming and his expressed level of 
desire to remain on the farm. 

2. The size of the home farm in acres 
and the boy’s level of desire to re- 
main on the farm. 

3. The size of the farm business as ex- 
pressed by the number of productive 
work units in the farm and the boy’s 
level of desire to remain on the farm. 
There was no significant association 

at the five per cent level between the 

following: 

1. The measured mental ability and the 
level of desire to remain on the farm. 

2. The socio-economic level of the farm 
and the level of desire to remain on 
the farm. 

3. The size of the family, and the level 
of desire of the boy to remain on the 
farm. 

4. The formal education level attained 
by the parents, and the son’s level 
of desire to remain on the farm. 

5. Farm ownership by the parents, and 
the son’s level of desire to remain on 
the farm. 


These data failed to show significance 
at the five per cent level for many of 
the factors commonly considered impor- 
tant in the decision making of the stu- 
dent. In many cases, the association, 
while significant, was at a rather low 
level. In considering the level of desire 
of farm boys to remain on the farm, it 
tends to be associated with a large farm- 
ing unit, and a large farm business. In 
viewing the total findings, it appears 
that it is not the contribution of a large 
farming unit to increase income that 
was significant, but rather the nature of 
the responsibilities of the boy in these 
large businesses. Where the student had 
greater managerial rcsponsibilities and 
greater opportunity for doing a “man’s 
work,” the level of desire to remain on 
the farm was higher. This point of view 
was supported by the discovery of no 
significant relationship between the level 
of desire to remain on the farm and 


Su farmi 

(Continued ae: 19) 
ganized training program during part of 
the school day would qualify for “place- 
ment for farm experience” provided the 
activity meets the other conditions out- 
lined above. 

2. A city boy finds employment on a 
dairy farm where he obtains a variety 
of experiences in milk production, for 
which he may or may not be paid. If 
this activity meets the conditions outlined 
above, it would be classed as placement 
for farm experience. 


Other Terms 

Several other terms are sometimes 
used to describe phases of supervised 
farming, such as: “Major Project,” 
“Minor Project,” “Contributory Project,” 
“Supplementary Project,” “Continuation 
Project,” “Home Project,” “Individual 
Project,” “Group Project,” “Class 
Project,” “Brother-Sister Project,” and 
“Farm-Family Project.” Most of these 
have been in use almost as long as voca- 
tional agriculture has been taught in our 
high schools and need not be defined 
here. If, however, this articie leads to 
a better understanding of the newer 
terms used in supervised farming, it will 
have served its purpose. 


Guest Editorial 

(Continued from page 23) 
people to change their habits ... . to sell 
them on a new product, or a new tech- 
nique. 

It means that it takes a lot of repeti- 
tion to get any job done. It means that 
you must gear your program to take 
advantage of every method that has 
proved to be valuable in getting people 
to change their habits. For instance hog 
producers in Iowa learned about anti- 
biotics by these methods: 

By talking to others................ 42.6% 
By reading about them........35.1% 
By listening to the radio........12.5% 
Through Night Schools........ 8.3% 
By other methods................. 

The survey also showed that 20% 
talked or listened to other farm opera- 
tors, 7.8% to veterinarians, 42.7% to 
sales and service people, and 64% to 
teachers, and 20.6% didn’t talk to any- 
one. 

From these figures, you can readily 
see that you cannot expect to “keep the 
fires burning” by yourself. They also 
show you how you can double and triple 
your effectiveness by enlisting the help 
of leading farmers in your area, the 
local veterinarian, sales people, local 
radio stations and newspapers . . 
they all have a big influence on agricul- 
tural people. 

Are your “fires” burning as brightly 
as they might be? 


the socio-economic level of the farm 
family. 

In general, the boys’ over all attitude 
toward farming as an occupation and a 
way of life is probably more important 
in relationship to his desire to remain 
on the farm than the specific personal, 
farm and family factors considered in 


this study. oO 
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i BOOK REVIEWS fix, 


WEED CONTROL, by Wilfred W. 
Robbins, A. S. Crafts, and R. N. Ray- 
nor, 2nd Edition, pp. 503, illustrated, 
published by McGraw-Hill, list price 
$8.00. 

This text was revised to keep apace 
of the rapidly developing field of chem- 
ical weed control. The new edition 
streamlines the section of the book cov- 
ering the economics and ecology of 
weeds; includes the newer chemicals and 
pertinent research in this field; treats 
brush control, aquatic weed control, and 
pre-emergence methods in chemical weed 
control, and revised illustrations show 
recent developments in chemicals and 
modernization of machinery used in weed 
control. —APD 


* * * 


60 POWER TOOLS AND HOW TO 
BUILD THEM, pp. 144, profusely 
illustrated, published by Popular Me- 
chanics Press, 200 East Ontario Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois, list price $2.50. 
This book is compiled and edited by 

the editors of Popular Mechanics Maga- 

zine and will take the place of the pre- 
viously published FORTY POWER 

TOOLS. Detailed plans, diagrams and 

illustrations will assist craftsmen in 

building power tools and performing 
repair and building projects in wood- 
working, concrete, furniture and other 
areas. —APD 


Commemorative Stamp 
Approved for FFA 


OSTMASTER General Arthur E. 

Summerfield has announced that a 
special three-cent postage stamp will be 
issued this year in commemoration of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Fu- 
ture Farmers of America. 

The announcement climaxed more than 
a year’s campaign by FFA members and 
their leaders throughout the country to 
have a special stamp issued during the 
anniversary year. Hundreds of letters 
requesting the stamp were received by 
the Post Office Department. It was in- 
cluded in the first group of six com- 
memorative postage stamps approved 
and announced by the new Postmaster 
General. 


Officials of the national FFA office 
and the Post Office Departnient are 
working on the design of the stamp. The 
exact date and place of the first issue 
is still under consideration, but in all 
probability it will be at Kansas City, 
Missouri, during the national FFA con- 
vention, October 12-15. The schedule 
calls for printing 110 million of the 
stamps. 

After the first day, the FFA stamps 
will go on sale in other post offices where 
the local postmasters have requested it. 
A kit of suggestions for local FFA 
chapters to use in obtaining local FFA 
promotion and publicity in connection 
with the stamp issue is being prepared 
by the national office and will be sent to 
State Associations for further distribu- 
tion to the local chapters. 


The Cover Picture 

This picture was taken during the 
tour made by the National Officers of the 
FFA in which they visited the plants of 
several of the donors to the FFA Founda- 
tion. Here the officers are being shown 
through the Engineering Building of 
the General Motors Technical Center. 

The growth in the FFA and the 
Foundation is one of the many direc- 
tions in which Vocational Agriculture 
has made marked development. 

The photograph was furnished by 
John F. Daneke, Director, Department 
of Public Relations, General Motors 
Corporation. 


Enrollment 
in Vo- Ag 


The scope of the program in voca- 
tional agriculture is revealed in part by 
the data shown below. These data were 
compiled from the Digest of Annual 
Reports of the U. S. Office of Education 
for the year 1950-51, and furnished by 
I,. M. Sasman, Supervisor in Wisconsin. 


Tips that work... 


How Plans Promote Interest 


We are studying “Farm and Home 
Improvement” in our Adult class. In- 
cluded in the course is an arrangment 
of buildings, drives, fences, shrubs, dwell- 
ing, loading chute, cattle guard, lots and 
other things which make up the farm- 
stead. To keep the men and women “on 
their toes” I provided each family with 
a cheap loose leaf notebook for filing 
reference materials, bulletins, class notes 
and in addition several sheets of cross 
section paper. I charged each one with 
the responsibility of drawing their ideal 
farmstead including varieties of shrubs, 
trees and flowers, and floor plans of the 
major buildings. 


The plan worked fine and there was 
considerable reviewing at the beginning 
of each meeting as the result of a desire 
for definite information to use in their 
drawn plans. 

A. T. Johnson 
Vo-Ag instructor, Moberly, Mo. 


Young Adult High School Ap. 
All-day Farmer Farmer’ Instructors H. S. 
ee cess atns 13,352 10,103 308 43 
pS ee ee 1,527 00 75 35 44 
pS aaa 15,554 1,169 13,858 333 47 
Caliietnia.......<.:.....0.2.. 12,184 00 5,545 347 35 
Ce iis assiieup cee — | 222 - 254 65 36 
Connecticut 159 20 28 
Delaware 88 22 36 
Dist. of Columbia. . 178 2 29 
Florida... 158 1,023 176 53 
Georgia... 548 42,133 390 44 
Hawaii 192 4 43 37 
| ea 60 52 
Illinois................ 903 8,628 495 34 
Indiana 1,226 330 32 
WN cd, 055: 750 11,229 190 42 
WN cc ccpuses 182 34 
Kentucky 2,683 3,171 239 45 
Louisiana 4,314 9,182 303 40 
Maine... 30 46 33 
Maryland 831 719 46 
Massachusetts 401 88 15 
Michigan 1,064 6,671 284 39 
Minnesota 1,650 3,759 196 50 
ae 451 30,547 389 34 
Missouri... 1,057 7,181 243 45 
Montana 00 12 55 42 
Nebraska 412 198 122 38 
| SSS Saas: 149 119 12 26 
New Hampshire............ 745 00 26 29 
New Jersey.................... 1,666 159 44 38 
New Mexico.................. 1,777 00 54 33 
- "> aa 9 ,507 1,511 310 31 
North — 26,575 2,858 7,086 543 49 
North Dakota... 1,747 1 761 47 37 
| ii RIES PR ARGER Fres 9,699 1,491 2,295 287 34 
CRPMOUEE: 5.5 ..-5..i58265 13,012 749 10,977 352 37 
| eae Sear Ca 3,499 50 245 79 44 
Pennsylvania................ 11,840 1,384 324 36 
Puerto Rico.................... 6,523 64 681 111 59 
Rhode Island........."...... 435 00 00 43 
South Carolina.............. 11,067 9,101 42,949 369 30 
South Dakota................ 2,438 00 14 62 39 
Tennessee........................ 22,095 00 5,473 321 69 
» ives 37,994 4,567 56,214 1,026 37 
Utah... 3,656 867 2,046 66 55 
MN 5 552.52 Reiss 720 103 183 28 26 
NN 56 ghy sco. Taco cod 9,757 1,844 5,553 297 33 
Virgin Islands................ 51 00 1 51 
Washington. <ipe eee 3,087 165 43 
West Virginia... (aS Sat 5,391 126 17,990 122 44 
Wisconsin...................... 15,959 2,794 4,054 282 57 
I iiss... coves 1,22 60 10 47 26 
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PICTORES — 
of the month... 


A contest open to all teach- 
ers of Vocational Agricul- 
ture and farm veterans 


RE Lan 
uA Sex 


“WEIGHING IN" 

C. W. Dowling, St. Peter, Minn. 

Camera: Ansco Automatic 
Reflex 

Film: Ansco Supreme 
fil at 1/100 

(A good picture—one that tells 
a story) 


FIRST PLACE —_> 


“PIG CHAIN SELECTION Camera: Crown Graphic 
COMMITTEE" Film: Superpanchro Press— 
A. B. Foster, Washington Col- Type B, f16 at 1/100 
lege, Tenn. 


“FEA DEMONSTRATION” ié 
John H. Klipstein, Wausau, Wis. 
Camera: Speed Graphic 4x5, 

#16 at 1/50 


A. B. Foster, Washington Col- 


Film: Superpanchro Press— Warren C. Duncan, Lawrence- Film: Super pan press, Type B, 
lege, Tenn. 


Type B, with 25 Flash bulb. J burg, Ky. Press 25 Bulb. 


“LET'S TIE KNOTS" | Camera: Crown Graphic ‘ “STATE FARMER CANDIDATE” Camera: Busch Pressman 
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